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THE WEEK. 


Botu Houses of Parliament reassembled on Thurs- 
day, but the Lords, having nothing to do, adjourned 
again until November 3. Most of the morning sitting 
was given to Mr. Balfour’s proposal that Government 
business should have precedence at every sitting during 
the remainder of the Session. In the absence of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was detained at 
Calais by his wife’s illness, Mr. Bryce led the Opposi- 
tion, and welcomed the opportunity of coming to close 
quarters with the Education Bill, but requested time 
for the discussion of other matters, especially Ireland. 
Mr. W. O’Brien opposed the motion, which meant 
that the Irish members were to be closured during the 
whole winter. Mr. O’Brien went on to denounce Mr. 
Wyndham’s coercion policy, but was repeatedly calied 
to order by the Speaker, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor suffered 
the same fate, but Mr. Healy contrived to express all 
that the others had attempted by an apparent reference 
to ‘‘ the subject of the Uganda railway,” which greatly 
delighted the House. Mr. Flynn’s motion to exclude 
discussions on the Coercion Act obtained the sup- 
port of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley; 
Mr. Morley commented severely upon the conduct of 
certain Irish courts which had withdrawn members 
from the House without any notification to the Speaker. 
In 1887 Mr. Balfour had promised the House that full 
opportunity of discussion should always be given. This 
treatment drew from Mr. W. Redmond an announce- 
ment that the Irish members would no longer support 
the Education Bill. 


THEN followed a deplorable scene. Mr. John 
O'Donnell, who has just served six months’ imprison- 
ment, and is going back to gaol, made repeated at- 
tempts to obtain a hearing, but the Speaker, who may 
not have been acquainted with the circumstances, 
refused to call upon him. Mr. Balfour had moved the 
closure, which the Speaker accepted, but Mr. O’Don- 
nell, exasperated by what he thought the deliberate at- 
tempt to ‘‘ gag” him, remained standing and attempted 
to continue the discussion. Amid great uproar he 
crossed the gangway gesticulating violently, and finally 
finished his inaudible remarks right in front of Mr. 
Balfour. He then returned quietly to his place, and 
was suspended. In mitigation of this unprecedented 
breach of decorum, it should be remembered that 
Mr. O'Donnell had just been sentenced by the vindictive 
meanness of two paid magistrates to three terms of a 
month’s hard labour, the object of the separate months 
being to give two additional periods of plank bed and 
bread and water. 


Discussion of the Education Bill began just before 
the House adjourned, and Mr. Lloyd-George moved to 
postpone Clause 8 until Mr. Balfour’s proposed amend- 
ments had been printed. Mr. Balfour, however, ex- 
plained that his amendments would not affect the 
general character of the clause, and the motion was 
defeated. 


Tue German Reichstag and the Austrian Reichs- 
rath have both opened. In the former the Government 
refuses to accept the additions made by the Agrarians 
to the duties on grain, and threatens to abandon the 
new tariff—an outcome greatly to be desired. In the 
Reichsrath another attempt is being made to obtain 
parliamentary sanction for the modified Ausgleich with 
Hungary. 


On Thursday came the welcome news that at last 
the great coal strike in America has come to an end. 
Six arbitrators have at last been found and appointed 
who give satisfaction both to the miners and the mine 
owners and operators. The commission includes a 
general, two judges, a mining engineer, a sociologist, 
a coal seller, and a bishop. Work will now be 
resumed as rapidly as possible, but it is said that it will 
take all the winter before the demand for coal is 
caught up and prices resume their old level—a dreadful 
prospect for the working classes. The strike had 
lasted 157 days and the price of coal had risen in 
New York to about #5 per ton, and the weekly pro- 
duction had fallen from about thirteen hundred thou- 
sand tons to one hundred thousand tons. According toa 
tabulated list (published by the Mew York Tribune) of 
the losses incurred up to the present time through the 
coal strike, the men on strike have forfeited £ 5,720,000 
in wages, the amount of damage to the mines is esti- 
mated at £300,000, while the losses to merchants and 
business men amount to £1,200,000, 


One of the most remarkable features of the struggle 
is the extraordinary ignorance displayed by the tele- 
graphic agencies. Correspondents who use the tele- 
graph never seem to attempt to diagnose their subjects. 
This makes a contribution sent by Mr. Hobson to the 
Westminster Gazette all the more welcome. The strike, 
he says, ‘‘ yields a most dramatic illustration of the 
real issue, which is slowly emerging from industry 
into politics—the dependence of the public for some 
of the necessaries of life upon the discretion and 
forbearance of private monopolies.” A close com- 
bination of mining and railway corporations largely 
under the influence of Mr. Pierpont Morgan has 
recently killed competition and fixed a uniform tariff 
of prices. ‘* The initiative was taken by the miners 
in a demand for 20 per cent. rise of wage, a reduction 
of the working day from ten hours to eight, and a 
standard of 2,240 pounds to constitute a ton as the 
weight basis of wages.” The employers rejected these 
demands, which were then reduced, and accompanied 
by a proposal for arbitration. This again was rejected, 
and the strike proceeded, neither the State nor the 
Federal Government possessing any power to force a 
settlement. The settlement has really been broucht 
about by the pressure of public opinion. 


Tue General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation met on Wednesday to declare the collective 
opinion of the Liberal Party on the Education Bill. 
The gathering was inspired by the old fighting spirit 
of twenty years ago. Mr. Birrell was in his best form. 
Dr. Clifford spoke with his usual infectious fervour. 
Lord Crewe supported the resolution in an excellent 
speech; Mr. Bryce argued with his usual lucidity and 
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persuasiveness, and at the same time with a warmth and 
determination which are a happy omen for the coming 
debates. Finally, Mr. Lloyd-George made one of his 
brilliant little speeches. The rank and file of the party 
are united; and it would be well ‘‘ to discourage the 
running of pirate buses to obstruct the Liberal coach” 
—a well-deserved hit at the Liberal Imperialist League. 


FOLLOWING on Sir William Harcourt’s exposure of 
the finance of voluntary schools, Sir Edward Grey, at 
Nottingham, on Wednesday, denounced the estimate of 
120 millions to buy out the voluntary schools as an 
attempt to blackmail the nation. Lord Rosebery, who 
has at last grasped the strength of Liberal opinion, de- 
clared at the City Libecal Club that the Education Bill 
violates nearly every principle of civil and religious 
liberty that the Liberal Party has upheld in the past. It 
should be resisted ‘‘to the death.” This puts non- 
payment of rates into the shade. The voluntary 
schools, he said, might be bought out at a cost of six 
months of the South African war. He should have 
said three. Fifteen millions, as Sir William Harcourt 
showed, is a liberal estimate. At Maidstone, on the 
same day, the Archbishop of Canterbury admitted that 
one defect ran through the Education Bill. ‘‘ There 
was not sufficient recognition of the part played by 
women.” This is an episcopal way of saying that they 
are altogether excluded from the management of 
education. 


REGARDING the situation in Macedonia nothing is 
certain save our ignorance. The Nowoe Vremya points 
out that European Consuls in the province have recently 
been warned not only against excursions into the 
country, but even against promenades in the streets of 
towns wherethey are stationed. Under these conditions 
one can only conjecture that a crisis which requires 
the presence of three hundred Turkish regiments must 
be tolerably grave. One has, of course, to remember 
that a Turkish ‘‘ regiment” is merely a figure of speech. 
It has to be kept on paper at something like double its 
real strength, because the only way in which a Turkish 
officer can make a living is by selling the unnecessary 
rations supplied to his fictitious men. But even with 
all our allowances for exaggeration, it is obvious that 
Abdul Hamid is assembling a large army, and Greek 
advices speak of an ominous activity in Salonica, where 
Asiatic regiments, trained no doubt in the Armenian 
school, are being landed with such expedition as 
Ottoman habits admit. Given these data, the news of 
massacres near the Bulgarian frontier is only too pro- 
bable. The situation seems to be repeating the earlier 
phases of the various Cretan struggles. If the 
unrest smoulders through the winter, a_ serious 
outbreak in the spring’ becomes highly probable. 
Meantime it is not pleasant to reflect that we are 
represented in Salonica by Sir Alfred Biliotti, an able 
Levantine official, who acts in complete ignorance of 
the change in English sentiment since the days of 


Disraeli. He is now writing in the vein of all his earlier . 


Cretan despatches. While regiment after regiment 
lands under his eyes in Salonica, he persists in declaring 
that nothing serious is happening in the interior. 


At length one begins to understand why Mr. 
Chamberlain refused to discuss with the Boer Generals 
the details of the loan promised in the Treaty of Peace 
to enable the ruined farmers to rebuild their homesteads 
and to purchase stock and implements. A Reuter tele- 
gram from Pretoria reports an interview which Sir 
Arthur Lawley, Lord Milner’s Deputy-Governor, has 
had with a group of farmers. With all the courtesy 
and sympathy in the world, he informed them that the 
amount of this loan had been fixed at £250,000. 
Clearly it is better to incalge in platitudes about our 
unparalleled generosity than to publish such a detail 
as this. The maximum sum to be lent to any one farmer 


will be £200, a sum just sufficient to purchase a 
waggon and team of oxen, and this munificent assistance 
will be available for 1,250 burghers out of a total of 
of perhaps 50,000. A telegram from the Capetown 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian confirms a 
piece of news which was forwarded some months ago 
from Bloemfontein by one of the agencies. Only those 
burghers whose farms are already mortgaged will be 
allowed Government loans at all. The rest have been 
told that they may go to the money-lenders. The 
motive of this may be mere economy, but the burghers 
will not be unduly suspicious if they interpret it in 
connection with Lord Milner’s expropriation schemes. 


Tue annual conference of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations commenced its sittings in the 
Manchester Town Hall on Tuesday. A motion in favour 
of the Education Bill was entrusted to Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris, whose selection for the post of honour is a 
curious commentary on Mr. Balfour's claim that Union- 
ism has elevated political morality to a height never 
before reached inthis country. At the General Election of 
1900 Dr. Harris was elected for Monmouth and un- 
seated on petition. At that time we reminded our 
readers of Dr. Harris’s connection with the Jameson 
Raid. He was confidential secretary to Mr. Rhodes, 
and in that capacity knew all about the Raid. He was 
also secretary of the Chartered Company. In that 
capacity he knew very little about the Raid, and told 
less to the directors. In most respects we do not say 
that Dr. Harris was any. worse than Mr. Rhodes, Mr. 
Rochfort Maguire, Dr. Jameson, and the rest of the 
financial gang who ran the mines, planned the Raid, and 
brought on the war. But in one important respect 
he contrived to distinguish himself even in that 
company. For Dr. Harris it was who forged the date, 
adding to the women and children letter the words, 
‘* The following letter signed by the leading inhabitants 
of Johannesburg was sent on Saturday to Dr. Jameson 
at Mafeking.” That is to say Dr. Harris placed the 
date of December 26 on a letter written in October. 
It was pretty bad when Mr. Wyndham went down to 
help Dr. Harris at Monmouth. Now the Conservative 
organisation has made him its spokesman. 


Dr. Harris’s moral record throws a lurid light 
upon his speech about the Education Bill. Whence, 
he asked, came the opposition ? Here is the answer: 


“It came almost entirely—he did not say exclusively — 
from the quarter from which it might have been expected, 
the dismal anti-British faction, whose -frantic efforts to 
injure their country ——. late war were only defeated 
by the long-delayed South African peace, and who were 
now turning their misplaced energies to the destruction of a 
great reform at home. The men who were engineering this 
agitation, and the newspapers who were fostering it, were 

ro-Boer leaders and the pro-Boer Press. Sir Henry Camp- 
Coll-Rennermen was again being screwed up; Mr. Lloyd- 
George—(groans)—had spied an opportunity of nig his 
political opponents, even at his country’s expense, and Dr. 
Clifford—(more groans)—the Pope of Nonconformity, 


launched his bulls against the Church of Englarid as if it! 


were a concentration camp—(laughter)—stirring amongst 

the Nonconformist clergy fires which in a thousand political 

pulpits sought to inflame a submissive laity. (Applause).” 
We hope that the National Union of Conservatives will 
in the future go to some more respectable quarter for 
their orators. 


Tue Liberal Party contrasts very favourably with 
the Unionists in its reception of financier candidates. 
If Dr. Rutherfoord Harris is an admitted success among 
the Conservatives, Mr. Rochfort Maguire, with equal 
claims and resources, has completely failed as a Liberal. 
We are glad to see that Captain Allen, the gentleman 
who reported on a rubber plantation which he had 
never seen, and received a large sum forso doing (as well 
as asevere castigation from Mr. Justice Grantham), has 
been finally rejected by the Liberals of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. After his rubber exploits, Captain 
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Allen went out to South Africa and was defeated (in 
his absence) at the last election. Shortly afterwards 
the Liberal Five Hundred adopted a new candidate 
(Mr. Lovatt) by an overwhelming majority. Captain 
Allen has written a ridiculous letter of complaint 
to his agent, in which he states that both the 
Liberal Five Hundred and the new candidate have 
acted in a most unworthy and ungentlemanly manner. 
Our only wonder is that they should have allowed 
him to remain candidate for a single week after Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s judgment and the evidence. 


Two tributes to Mr. Gladstone’s memory have been 
paid during the last few days. On Saturday Lord 
Rosebery unveiled a statue that has been set up in 
Glasgow, built by subscriptions from men of all parties, 
and made an elegant speech, in which he laid stress on 
Mr. Gladstone’s faith, industry, and courage. On 
Tuesday the new St. Deiniol’s Library was opened 
at Hawarden. This building is part of the National 
Memorial. It was erected to receive the contents 
of Mr. Gladstone’s library—a library unique in this, 
that its owner had read and knew all the books, mainly 
theological, which it held, and that in bequeathing 
them to trustees for the promotion of divine learning 
he showed a desire that their use should not be confined 
to members of his own or even of the Christian Church, 
and the ceremony of opening was performed by Lord 
Spencer, who was happy in choosing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conduct in the Bradlaugh case as an example 
of his inexorable magnanimity. Mr. Carnegie, who 
moved the first resolution, claimed for Mr. Gladstone 
that by his action in the Alabama case he set up 
the principle of arbitration between America and 
this country. The Rev. Stephen Gladstone answered 
for the trustees, and among the other speakers were 
Viscount Peel, Mr. Bryce, and Canon Scott Holland. 
Apart from the use for which it was designed, the 
library will remain to the student an interesting com- 
mentary on the intellectual tastes of Mr. Gladstone. 


PerHAps the best tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory is in some senses the accumulated mis- 
fortunes which have followed the rash forgetfulness 
of his principles. It will always be remembered 
as a sign of the fear he inspired in tyrants that the 
Armenian massacres followed his resignation, and that 
the Conservative victory in 1895 was celebrated with 
illuminations at Yildiz Kiosk. The South African War 
against nationality, his cherished principle, and, above 
all things, the methods of barbarism would have been 
impossible in Mr. Gladstone’s lifetime, and before the 
power of his courage, which (as Lord Rosebery said) 
made him press on with the passion of a whirlwind, 
all the mean subterfuges and sophistries of cruelty 
and devastation would have been driven like the 
dust. No one can imagine Mr. Brodrick telling the 
House of Commons that women whose husbands did 
not:surrender were put on half-rations if that House 
had contained Mr. Gladstone. And no better comment 
could be found on the Irish policy he bequeathed to the 
Liberal Party than the resort by the statesmes who 
resisted it to the infamies of mock-triale 2' J:e ad- 
ministration of what may be called polit«») :astice by 
the removable servants of Dublin Castle, as the only 
alternative to Mr. Gladstone’s plan of settlement. 


Ir is a curious thing that Mr. Balfour, a professed 
supporter of women’s suffrage, should have introduced 
a bill which deprives them of an important part of the 
small rights of self-government which they now possess. 
Although not strong in numbers, no members ot school 
boards have proved more valuable than the women 
whom the Education Bill proposes to dismiss. At a 
meeting of the Women’s Liberal Federation in the St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday Lady Aberdeen denounced 
the bill unreservedly. They protested, she said, as 


Liberal women against the extinction of the school 
boards and the practical exclusion of women from 
educational management. Mrs. Corrie Grant, one 
of those school board members whom the bill 
dismisses, seconded; and Mrs. Homan, who has a 
seat on the London School Board, supported the resolu- 
tion, which was carried amid great enthusiasm. 


_ Ar Whitby Mr. E. W. Beckett criticised the Edu- 
cation Bill and the Government in language which 
deserves to be reproduced, seeing that he represents 
views very widely held in the Conservative Party. 
First as regards the original proposal, which actually 
went further than the demands of the clericals: 

“TI think that the right and pager mode of proceeding 
would have been this, that the Government should have 
clearly defined the points at issue, and then should have 
summoned a_ round table conference of eminent and 
moderate-minded divines and laymen belonging to all 
Churches and denominations, and have left it to them to 
thrash out a solution, indicating that the conference would 
not be dissolved until some solution had been found. 
Instead of that the Government has propounded its own 
solution, which has aroused a tempest of wrathful and bitter 
protest and denunciation, in which the still small voice of 
reason can barely be heard. The Government say that they 
will stand or fall by their bill, and I do not think that they 
run any risk of falling in the House of Commons; but there 
are some victories that are more costly and disastrous than 
defeats, and when a bargain has to be made, surely it is 
better to try and find a reasonable compromise than for the 
side which happens to be the stronger for the moment to 
fcrce upon the weaker side a settlement it refuses to accept.” 

Mr. Beckett ‘‘ firmly believes ” that such a compromise 
could be found. He points out that ‘‘ as the voluntary 
schools would come to an end unless they are supported 
by the rates” the ratepayers have a right to an altera- 
tion in the provisions of the original trust. Now, if 
the parson and his co-trustees are left in control (ina 
permanent majority of the board of managers) the 
ratepayers and parents of the children have no guaran- 
tee against abuses. Mr. Beckett did not conceal his 
dislike of this part of the bill: ‘*On principle I dislike 
permanent majorities, especially clerical ones. They 
invariably tend to become despotic, and the minority 
tends to become listless and indifferent.” The proposed 
bargain then ‘is not fair.” Mr. Beckett holds that the 
management should be equally divided between repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers and parents on the one 
hand, and the voluntary trust on the other. These 
views, says Mr. Beckett, ‘‘ will guide my votes and 
actions during the debates upon the Education Bill.” 


Atmost the only constitutional safeguard against 
the abuse of Crimes Act law in Ireland is that afforded 
by the grand juries, but even these ancient and dignified 
bodies are exposed to the insolence of ‘‘ Castle” 
nominees. At the Mullingar Quarter Sessions, after 
the charge by Judge Curran, who having only one case 
to talk about dilated on ‘‘ the thin end of the wedge of 
boycotting,” the grand jury added to their presentment, 
as they had an undoubted right to do, an opinion that 
they viewed the proclamation of County Westmeath 
with apprehension as likely to endanger “the friendly 
relations existing between all classes.” Judge Curran 
at once told them that their resolution was improper. 
We quote from the Morning Leader : 

“Talking about a proclamation! There are twenty-three 
of you there, and let any one man stand forward and say h= 
was coerced in any way. Don’t be talking about coercion. 
It is all humbug. Here is your precious resolution (tearing 
the document up oa and throwing the pieces away). — 

“Mr. C. Lennon, D.C. (rising): Might I say one word ? 

‘His Honour: No; you are discharged. 

‘‘Mr. Lennon: You say there is boycotting in the county. 
Let us know one single instance. 

“His Honour: You are discharged now as a grand jury, 
and if you talk in court I will send you to gaol. It is not 
any of you that is coerced. You are ail discharged. 

It may be absurd to expect impartial conduct and 
judicial pronouncements from the Irish county court 
judges, but as members of a learned profession they 
might at least behave like gentlemen. 
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“WHO WILL APPOINT THE TEACHERS?” 


F an angry display of simulated innocence and 
petulant casuistry were the hall-mark of states- 
manship, the Unionist party might congratulate Mr. 
Balfour on his speech at Manchester on Tuesday. But 
the art of evasion looks very mean and small when it 
is practised by a Prime Minister on behalf of a measure 
which is designed to destroy one of the most important 
institutions in the country, and to introduce a revolu- 
tionary change into the system of local taxation. Let 
us see how Mr. Balfour did evade these two cardinal 
objections to the Education Bill. 

The first objection to the bill is that it destroys 
school boards, which, at any rate in the large towns, are 
admitted (even by Sir John Gorst) to be the best and 
most efficient of all our education authorities. The 
second objection to the bill is that it makes schools 
privately established by religious sects a charge 
upon the rates without giving control to the ratepayers. 
Now, how did Mr. Balfour approach these objections ? 
Not fairly or squarely. He began by doctoring them. 
It suited his purpose to pretend that the whole agita- 
tion against the bill is founded upon lies, that the 
‘* voice of the caiumniator”’ had drowned the still small 
voice of truth. And so he served up the two objections 
as two falsehoods, or misstatements which he had been 
specially asked to contradict ‘‘by a correspondent 
whose dona fides is obvious.” 


“One of them was that the Education Bill now before 
Parliament, and which is absorbing at the present time 
the whole political attention of the country, that that 
bill did away with Board schools. (Laughter.) And 
the second mis-statement was that in the rate-supported 
schools of the future denominational teaching would be 
required by law. If those two things can be believed 
about the Education Bill anything can be believed about 
it. (Hear,hear.) They are not only untrue, they are not 
only falsehoods of the blackest character, but they are 
falsehoods the falsity of which could be seen by anybody 
who had taken the trouble to read through the bill in five 
minutes. And yet such is the courage—if Iam to use 
the most complimentary term at my disposal—such is 
the courage of our opponents, so confidently do they 
count either upon the ignorance or upon the indifference 
of our countrymen, that this kind of lie—(hear, hear, and 
applause)—can find persons shameless enough to propa- 
gate it, and others credulous enough to believe it.” 


The objector asks Mr. Balfour: ‘‘ Why do you 
abolish school boards, experienced popular bodies who 
are doing splendid work?” Mr. Balfour replies: 
‘* You black-hearted liar we are not abolishing doard 
schools, we are only handing them over to the local 
sanitary authority or the county council.” The 
objector then asks Mr. Balfour: ‘‘ Why transfer the 
burden of maintaining voluntary schools from private 
subscribers to ratepayers without transferring the 
management ?” Mr. Balfour replies: ‘‘ How can you be 
so shameless as to say that we propose to make 
denominational teaching compulsory in all rate-sup- 
ported schools?” 

After this prelude Mr. Balfour passed rapidly to 
the dreadful state of national education at the present 


time. He did not show that it was any worse than 
in 1895 or any of the succeeding years. Yet he 
describes the system as one ‘‘which this Govern- 
ment, if it was to be worthy of its name, could not 
tolerate.” Then why did it not resign long ago? It 
is asystem, he says, which we are bound to reform, 
and, therefore, when he is asked why the Government 
have disturbed the serenity of the sociai calm which 
existed before this bill was introduced he answers, ‘‘ In 
obedience to the greatest mandate which the Govern- 
ment can have—in obedience to the duty which devolves 
upon the whole adult community that the nation 
should see that the young of the nation are to be 
brought up to carry on and, if possible, improve the 
traditions of their forefathers.”” Was ever such clap- 
trap talked by a responsible legislator ? Why is the 
present system bad? Because, says Mr. Balfour, the 
work of school boards and county or town councils 
may overlap. For example, the Corporation of Man- 
chester has built great technical schools. ‘‘ Yet the 
Corporation of Manchester at this moment is incapable 
of dealing with the secondary education, with the 
higher primary education, and with the primary educa. 
tion which, if it be not all treated as one organic whole, 
makes all that expenditure vain and empty, useless, 
a cost to the ratepayers, but no benefit to the 
industrial community.” . This, again, is quite untrue. 
Under the present law it is quite possible that 
some of the higher work done by school boards may 
resemble some of the work of technical instruction com- 
mittees. Butin practice the corporation and the school 
board usually arrive at a perfectly satisfactory arrange- 
ment. And Mr. Balfour himself admitted it—he does 
not appear to have seen that he thereby knocked the 
bottom out of his own argument—“‘‘ you have inevitable 
overlapping unless you come, as the public spirit and 
common sense of Manchester has been able to come, to 
some kind of arrangement between those bodies whom 
the State has thrown down to fight it out as best they 
can in their midst.” In other words, overlapping is not 
inevitable, but can always be avoided by the exercise 
of a common sense which is, fortunately, more common 
in town councils than in Cabinets. Besides, the bogey of 
overlapping and the fetish of ‘‘an organic whole” 
which fill the speeches of Mr. Balfour and “Mr. 
Haldane are almost equally absurd. Are not these 
distinguished German philosophers aware that the 
powers of county councils, rural district councils, and 
parish councils frequently overlap, and were intended 
to do so. There is much to be gained by emulation 
and competition between public bodies. New ideas 
are struck out and new experiments are introduced. 
If one body is sluggish, its shortcomings may be 
retrieved by the other. We sincerely hope that re- 
formers in England will not allow their minds to be 
obsessed by these Prussianideals. They do not deceive 
Mr. Haldane’s countrymen, as he discovered last week 
at Kirkcaldy, when a resolution was carried at his own 
meeting (unanimously, we believe) protesting against 
the Education Bill. 


But even Mr. Balfour found it necessary to return 
later in his speech to the question of ratepayers’ 
control over voluntary schools. It seems that the 
Government has been unfortunate in its use of terms. 
Or at any rate some of the opposition of the supporters 
of the Government has arisen from the use of the term 
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*‘managers.” Mr. Balfour says: ‘I think it is very 
natural that anybody who saw the term ‘manager’ in 
the bill should say, ‘these are the people who have 
got the control of the schools.’ It is a mistake, but 
it is a natural mistake.” No; it is Mr. Balfour who is 
wrong. For once the natural opinion chances to be 
the right one. And it was proved to be right by acon- 
scientious objector who happened to have the courage 
to put the very question which must have been in the 
minds even of that picked gathering of Conservatives. 


Mr. Balfour had been explaining that the managers 
of the school (who are to be in a two-thirds majority) 
are only a shadow. It is really a pity to waste time in 
discussing managers ‘‘ who so far as secular educa- 
tion is concerned are merely servants and ministers of 
the borough or county council.” Cheers, and a voice, 
‘* Who will appoint the teachers?” Mr. Balfour pre- 
sumably heard the voice of the conscientious objector, 
but he took good care to disregard it. It is a 
direct and penetrating question. It pricks Mr. 
Balfour’s philosophic bubble. How can the Govern- 
ment ‘‘ most heartily desire that popular control should 
be made a reality” when it vests the appointment of 
teachers in a body of managers, two-thirds of whom 
are privately nominated ? The truth is that they are no 
moreservantsand instruments of the county and borough 
councils than are the latter the servants and ministers 
of Parliament or of the Board of Education. We hope, 
therefore, that the Liberal Party will refuse to allow its 
attention to be diverted from the managers of the 
voluntary schools, their composition, and their powers. 
Mr. Balfour admits that ‘‘if in a country parish you 
were to make the real controllers of the school the local 
managers, if you allow them to draw upon the funds 
of the county council, then indeed you would 
violate that constitutional maxim, then indeed you 
would divorce representation from taxation.” Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Balfour, members of Parliament and 
their leading constituents know that under the bill as it 
stands the local managers are the real controllers of the 
school, that they will spend the money of the ratepayers, 
and that the bill therefore does offend against a funda- 
mental maxim of the Constitution. 


The course of the Liberal Party is at any rate 
plain. The National Liberal Federation again insists 
‘*that, both educationally and politically, the bill is a 
retrograde, pernicious, and, as regards women, a dis- 
franchising measure.” Mr. Bryce, in his admirable 
speech on Wednesday, accepted this mandate on behalf 
of the Opposition. He was glad to hear the note of 
‘“No compromise” sounded. There were three points, 
he said, on which they must stand firm : 


1. ‘‘ We must maintain the fight for the school 
boards. They have been killed in Committee, but I 
hope to see them rise to life on Report.” 


2. There must be no compromise as regards tests 
for teachers. 


3. ** Thirdly, we must fight for popular control— 
popular local control, not the control of a county 
council which might be forty miles away, and have no 


more real control than Parliament lias over the War 
Office.” 


So the struggle will be continued on fc right lin2s, 
and under more hopeful auguries than those under 
which it was begun. 


UNITY AND LOYALTY. 


T a moment of Liberal revival it is much to be 
wished that all personal questions could be 
allowed to drop. For this reason we should have pre- 
ferred to say nothing about the remarkable correspon- 
dence between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Black, which 
was published on Monday. Indeed, Lord Rosebery’s 
letters speak for themselves. But the attitude taken 
up by some of his supporters in the Press, in particular 
by those who are most zealous for Liberal unity, 
renders a word of comment necessary. Lord Rosebery 
is invited by Mr. Black to say whether, now that cer- 
tain past causes of difference are over, he considers those 
that remain so vital as to prevent his co-operation with 
the Liberal Leader ‘‘on the basis of the ordinary 
give-and-take of political partnership.” Lord Rose 
bery’s reply is that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
‘*banned and condemned” the Chesterfield policy to 
which Lord Rosebery adheres. ‘‘ Has Sir Henry w.th- 
drawn the ban or condemnation? If so the situation 
is changed. If not it is not.’ Further pressed by Mr. 
Black on the possibility of meeting Sir Henry half way, 
Lord Rosebery refuses to discuss any hypothetical 
questions, and concludes by associating himself 
definitely with a group who ‘‘ co-operate cordiafly, so 
far as they are permitted, with the Opposition.” 

Lord Rosebery’s attitude is perfectly plain and 
intelligible. He has certain views which he holds with 
conviction, the principal one being that in the central 
issue of politics since 1886 his own party has been in 
the wrong. This conviction is to him worth more than 
party attachments. He cannot compromise upon it, 
and if there is to be reunion the party must come to 
him, not he to the party. No one can reasonably 
blame Lord Rosebery for taking so strong a stand 
upon principle. What is wholly unintelligible is that 
Liberals who make party unity their chief aim 
should adopt the same attitude towards their 
Leader, and indicate that in their view also the 
next move towards reconciliation ought to come from 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. How many more 
moves, we are driven to ask, is Sir Henry to make ? 
What is the truth about that banning and condemning of 
which Lord Rosebery complains? Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had led the Liberal Party for three years 
under arduous and unpleasant circumstances. More 
than once he invited Lord Rosebery’s co-operation, but 
without effect until the Chesterfield speech, in which 
it appeared that the differences about the war were 
much less formidable than had been supposed. Sir 
Henry at once expressed a hope that, in spite of hints 
of serious difference conveyed in certain phrases, 
co-operation might be resumed. 


‘| have always,’ he said on January 13, ‘regretted his with- 
drawal from public life . . . and I have on several occasions 
urged him to renew co-operation with his old friends, among 
whom he would be cordially welcomed. Well, this speech 
appeared to me to indicate a willingness to rejoin his old 
party, and I have thought it right—I thought it my duty— 
to renew to him the expression of this feeling entertained 
by myself and my political triends.’” 


To this direct invitation Lord Rosebery in his Liverpool 
s eech made no definite reply, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
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Bannerman accordingly repeated it at Leicester on 
February 19: 


“{ do not know down to this moment of my speaking to 
you whether Lord Rosebery speaks to us from the interior 
of our political tabernacle or from some vantage ground out- 
side. I practically put that question publicly to hima month 
ago, but he does not answer it, wed I frankly say [ do not 
think it is quite fair to me not to do so.” 


To this Lord Rosebery very rightly replied at 
once in a brief letter to the Zimes, stating that he 
remained outside the ‘‘ tabernacle,” and speaking 
of the occasion as a ‘‘moment of definite separa- 
tion.” To this position he still adheres, and for this 
we cannot in any way blame him. We may indeed 
take exception to the talk about banning and con- 
demning. No man was ever less banned than Lord 
Rosebery. He has repeatedly severed himself from 
the Liberal Party, he has differed from it on the most 
vital points and emphasised his difference. This has 
not prevented his being repeatedly invited to come 
back to its councils. Not even his views on con- 
scription have been allowed to stand as a bar. 
It is he himself who has this severance ruled, 
and if he wills it so, so it must be. He is 
perfectly within his rights. What we have to com- 
plain of is the suggestion, coming from Liberals, that 
the next step towards ‘‘ unity” must be taken by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. We do not see what 
more Sir Henry can do with dignity and with due 
regard to the position of the party. Liberals would be 
delighted to have Lord Rosebery’s help, but they would 
not like to see their representative on his knees to him. 
Still less would they like to see Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman offering up _ well-established Liberal 
principles as a propitiatory sacrifice. Any such 
abandonment would only lead to another split in the 
party at a different point. Unity is an excellent thing. 
We had supposed that the most direct way and means 
thereto lay in cordial support of the elected Leader. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer 
are the duly-elected Liberal Leaders, but in much of the 
discussion on this topic it seems to be implied that, not- 
withstanding all disclaimers, Lord Rosebery has some- 
how a position and an authority superior to theirs ; that 
to support him is to make for unity; and that if Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has done or said anything 
to estrange him, he ought to explain or withdraw. We 
do not understand how such a suggestion can tend to 
unity. Unity, as we have already said, is more 
readily achieved by loyal support of a chosen leader 
than by championing the cause of others against him ; 
and, if the leader is not to define the party policy, but 
humbly to accept the dictates of another, leadership 
and unity and party discipline become impossible. 





THE LIBERAL WAR-CHEST, 


N the movement which has been started this week 
for the formation of a national Liberal election 
fund there are, we hope, the beginnings of a process of 
regeneration which will in the end emancipate the 
party from the power of the long purse, and vastly 
strengthen its fighting capacities. The scheme is 


simple. It aims at the creation of a war-chest under 
the control of the National Liberal Federation, deep 
enough to find the election expenses of every 
candidate ‘‘duly adopted” by the Liberal As- 
sociation of his constituency. For the money the 
handful of influential Liberals who have conceived the 
idea look rather to the shillings and half-crowns of 
the poor than to the guineas of the rich. At the same 
time the real trustees and controllers of the fund will 
be the local organisations. No section need hope by 
‘*capturing” the Federation to appropriate the fund. 
If there are differences they will be fought out by each 
locality for itself, and for the first time a constituency 
will be able to choose the candidate who best repre- 
sents its opinions, without inquiring too minutely into 
his power to buy his own return. Short of the 
payment of members by the State and of the official 
items in the expenses of a contested election, there is 
no reform which could go further than this to make 
Parliament a genuinely representative body. But not 
even the complete realisation of these points of the 
Newcastle Programme would remove the need for such 
a fund as this. The expenses of the campaign would 
still have to be found either by those who hope to 
profit from the victory of the party or by those who 
are attached to its principles. On the choice between 
these alternative sources of income depends in large 
measure the future of Liberalism in England. 

When the Tory Party made up its mind that it 
might after all find its account in the extension of the 
suffrage, it really betrayed a sound knowledge of the 
actual conditions of Parliamentary warfare. The 
working man, to be sure, has access to the ballot-box, 
but it is only in league with the moneyed minority 
who monopolised the old franchise that he can 
hope to organise his forces, and when all 
is done he still finds his choice of a repre- 
sentative confined to the few who would in the 
old days have purchased a pocket borough from its 
patron, or expended the cost of a modern contest in 
direct bribery to a handful of electors. The ‘‘ classes” 
have in reality only made their sway secure by giving 
to it the show of legality and the appearance of demo- 
cracy. We are allof us sufficiently aware of the work- 
ings of thisingenious system in the United States, where 
every four years the man and the dollar enter upon 
an uneven contest. We know quite well that of late years 
the Republicans have owed their victory to the 
contributions of trusts and combines, which spend a 
hundred in electioneering to reap a thousand from 
a protective tariff. We have, most of us, our shrewd 
suspicions about the sources which recruit the central 
fund of our opponents at home. There is the Pilkerton 
who wants his peerage. There is the Irish landlord 
who buys his twenty years of resolute government 
as the rest of us might purchase so many yards 
of stout rope end. There is the financier who 
hires a party to fight the London County Council 
much as he buys a City journal to advertise his 
water company or his tramway. It would be rather 
interesting to learn, moreover, whether the patriots of 
the Rand support the Whips’ funds as they filled the 
war chest of the South African League. As for the 
brewer, he doubtless regards his annual subscription in 
the light of an insurance against temperance reform, a 
risk which the man of business calculates as he reckons 
up the chances of a fire. 
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From the grosser torms of this tacit and almost un- 
conscious corruption, Liberalism is exempted as much 
by its weakness as by its strength. Thesnob in search 
of a title would hardly consider a party which has been 
out of office for ten years a very safe investment, and 
the capitalist with a private interest to protect will at 
least pause until the ‘‘slate” is moderately ‘‘ clean.” 
But the incident of Mr. Rhodes’s cheque for £5,000 
which was to have bought the party for Imperialism 
remainsa danger signal. If Mr. Rhodes—or the executors 
of his will—were to be tempted to repeat that donation 
to-morrow, it probably would not go to the central 
funds of the party, but there are channels by which it 
might none the less find its way to the constituencies. 
Mr. Schnadhorst’s indiscretion, if it served to prove 
that the real chiefs of the party stand aloof in com- 


plete ignorance from transactions of this kind, 
none the Jess showed that in an office which 
has its influence in moulding programmes and 


selecting candidates, something approaching a traffic 
in principles and policies may go on behind the 
scenes. There can be no safety for a democratic party 
so long as its Whips are obliged to rely on a secret 
fund, to which only the rich contribute under circum- 
stances that admit of bargaining. There may be no 
express framing of conditions, but even the most inde- 
pendent party manager knows very weil that his 
subscribers expect some sort of return for their 
gifts. The set of opinions which he must care- 
fully consider are the opinions of wealthy men, who 
are usually employers. The atmosphere of an 
office which works under these conditions can hardly 
be conducive to courage. The results are only too 
painfully obvious in the constituencies. It is possible 
for Mr. Rochfort Maguire to devote the proceeds of 
the stock-jobbing that accompanied the Jameson Raid 
to a candidature in the interests of sectional Liberalism, 
while Mr. Harmsworth fights a miner’s representative 
with the profits of Jingo journalism. 


For all these evils and risks, the only possible 
remedy is the creation of a public fund, impartially 
administered. For the first time it would emancipate 
the associations in the constituencies from the undue 
influence of their wealthier members and permit them 
to select the best instead of the wealthiest candidate. 
There ought to be no difficulty in obtaining the money, 
provided the party has a programme which excites 
enthusiasm and leaders who inspire confidence. It was 
the bitterest taunt of the Unionists against the Irish 
Nationalists that they filled their war-chest with the 
subscriptions of servant girls. A really democratic party 
would treat that taunt asa eulogy and strive to deserve it. 
What is possible in poor Ireland ought to be easy in 
England—given a policy that is clear and courageous. 
Indirectly the innovation might achieve much by 
strengthening the Federation itself and making it a 
body which initiates and controls, when too often it 
has been content to ratify and to hedge. But a word 
of caution is necessary. The fund would make possible 
needless and vexatious contests in constituencies where 
labour has a natural right to representation. Unless 
those who control it can devise some check on triangular 
battles, and contrive an alliance with the workmen’s 
organisations which are striving to build up a very 
similar fund of their own, it has in it some possibilities 
which would go far to wreck its splendid promise. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF THE 
LIBRARY, 


BODLEIAN 


E do not know whether ‘‘ Bodley’s dome” at 
its tercentenary showed unusual attractions 
for the ‘‘ young enthusiast” caught from the strong 
contagion of the gown, as Dr. Johnson says ; but the 
ghost of Bodley may well have felt an inward satisfac- 
tion on seeing the honour done last week at Oxford to 
his glorious foundation. It is now 300 years since 
Bodley, gathering up the disjecta membra of the 
‘‘ good Duke” Humphrey, recreated the great 
University Library. No one knows exactly what 
became of the remains of Humphrey's books; 
there are only four in the present library, and 
they are, as one would expect, manuscripts, but 
some can be traced elsewhere, and persons seem to 
have helped themselves to them freely. Thus a 
book preserved in the Oriel library undoubtedly came 
from that collection. It is the Postils on Genesis of 
John Capgrave, and bears the following inscription : 
‘*C’est livre est A moy Homfrey Duc de Glocestre, du 
Don frere Jehan.”’ This is the John Duke of Bedford, 
so fierce a warrior in his time that Louis XI. was 
terrified at the idea of disturbing his bones. We 
remember that a late Dean of Oriel, who was 
somewhat of an eccentricity, used to show this 
curious book to strangers, and was fond of 
noting also how some poor student in old times had 
entered on the fly-leaf a memorandum: ‘To speak 
with the principal to mend my hose.” The Duke of 
Gloucester had founded his library in 1444; in 1602 
Bodley formally opened the new buildings ; he liberally 
endowed the library, and stimulated other benefactors. 
His letter to Sir Robert Cotton with this purpose is 
still preserved. Other donors followed, among whom 
the name of Laud must be ever gratefully remembered. 
The Bodleian is well known to be one of the richest 
libraries of the world as far as the value of its contents 
goes. If we want to ascertain its treasures we must 
read the ‘‘ Annals” of Dr. Macray, which we are 
glad to see has reached a second edition. 

Among the librarians of mark we naturally think of 
Rouse, the friend of Milton, to whom the poet sent a 
Latin ode, the original manuscript of which is shown 
among the Bodleian treasures; Thomas Hyde, the 
great Orientalist, called s/upor mundi; and, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Thomas Hearne. 
We all know the epigram about this famous antiquary, 
how Time reviled him because he learned what- 
ever the former forgot. The reputation of Hearne 
has been revived in the extracts from his Note Books 
so carefully edited for the Oxford Historical Society by 
Mr.Doble. The latter part of the eighteenth century was 
a stagnant period in English literary history, and there- 
fore the librarians are not so interesting tous. The 
Bodleian was neglected, and many books were lost 
through carelessness, perhaps even by pilfering. When 
we look for contemporary editions of celebrated Eng- 
lish novels, they are frequently wanting. They seem 
to have been borrowed by eager readers who did not 
take the trouble to return them. A better régime, how- 
ever, came with Henry Coxe, and has been continued by 
the present indefatigable librarian. 

Oxford set herself to celebrate this great tercenten- 
ary, and on Wednesday, October 8, and Thursday, 
October 9, gathered in her halls a good assembly of 
European professors and librarians. Without the list of 
guests published by the University it would have been 
impossible to realise how many distinguished men 
honoured our ancient city with their presence. The 
reception in the rooms of the Ashmolean and the Uni- 
versity Galleries was altogether a gorgeous affair ; the 
almost papilionaceous yellow and red robes of foreign 
and English doctors vied with the brilliant dresses of 
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the ladies. The French proféssors, who appeared in 
yellow silk, seemed to distance all other candidates. 
It would be impossible to enumerate the learned 
societies represented by such men as Sir R. C. Jebb, 
and Sir Michael Foster; Cambridge gave us, among 
others, Dr. H. Jackson and Dr. M. R. James. The 
younger English universities were also not lacking in 
their respect to their eldest sister. Ireland sent us 
Dr. Bury, of whom we do not know whether Clio or 
Polyhymnia can most claim him, and the brilliant and 
versatile Professor Atkinson, who came as the repre- 
sentative of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Our readers must remember that we are not 
attempting an exhaustive list, which, indeed, would be 
an impossibility. We can only take a few names at 
random. Scotland was well represented, and the 
colonies sent their deputies also. It would be a modest 
boast only if we cited the words of the poet : 

“De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule.” 
Even South Africa sent a deputy from the University of 
Capetown, the olive branch of peace appearing where 
lately we could only say : 
“Vi geritur res 
Horridus miles amatur.” 

We were greatly pleased at the goodly array of French 
names. Among so many brilliant men we may venture 
to mention M. Omont, well known to workers at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and Professor Angellier, 
from Lille, dear to Englishmen and Scotchmen 
particularly, for his criticisms and transiations of Burns 
into French. We have no space to do justice to 
Germany, Italy, Holland, and Belgium, each brilliantly 
represented ; but Cracow draws us aside for a moment 
with its two representatives, and the spirited address 
which the ancient University of Jagiello presented : 
herself having celebrated, two years ago, the five 
hundredth aniversary of her foundation. The Jagiellon 
Library, with its quaint architecture, is a worthy sister 
of our own Bodleian. 

His many friends were pleased to welcome back to 
Oxford, Dr. Schipper, the Rector of the University of 
Vienna. America sent many deputies who always find 
a cordial welcome among us. We were glad to see 
Mr. Canfield, of Columbia University, remembering 
the delightful little book he published a short time ago 
on university lifeand manners. Professors Ethé, Paul 
Meyer, Arber, and Vinogradoff came among us as old 
friends. They have long been familiar figures at Oxford. 

The banquet at Christ Church on Thursday need 
not be described. It was a great success, and the 
glorious old hall with the portraits of its a/umn7 looking 
down upon us never seemed more resplendent. It gave 
lustre and received it back from its distinguished guests. 
The speeches of Mr. A. D. White, the former American 
Ambassador to Berlin, and Mr. Nicholson, the librarian, 
were especially noteworthy, the former for the cordial 
note of sympathy with England which it struck, and 
the latter because he had some truths—perhaps dis- 
agreeable—to tell us. We learn from him that this 
splendid old library, this great national inheritance, is 
both ‘‘under-manned and under-monied.” It is now 
launched, we may say, upon another period. The pity 
of it is that this story of the poverty of the library is 
strictly true. People have absurd ideas of its ‘‘ rolling in 
wealth” asthe phrase is. Will not some one of the great 
millionaires of our time step forward and become a 
Mecenas and carry further the work of Bodley? The 
appeal ought to come home especially to our American 
relatives. We suppose there is hardly ever a time that 
Americans cannot be found reading in the Bodleian. 
They are always heartily welcomed and assisted in their 
labours. A great and pious work might now be accom- 
plished. Perhaps the Americans are so eager in buying 
up our Caxtons and Shakespeares that they have nothing 
to give us. Thus we lately read of the Lenox branch 
of the New York Public Library boasting of no less 
than seven copies of the second folio of Shakespeare. 


Besides the pleasure we feel in bringing together 
the glorious band of brothers and fellow-workers which 
these reunions do bring, a real service will have been 
done, if the Bodleian tercentenary proclaims to the 
world afresh the noble aims and development of this 
priceless library—and reminds people of the necessity of 
fresh donations to support it. - 





CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 
VIII.—Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


T was one of the lesser ironies of life that made 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, most equable 
of men, the victim of the Fleet-street fury that has 
lately sunk to rest. The ill-success of the war de- 
manded such a victim; and there happened to be none 
so handy as the man who, put in charge of Gladstone’s 
party, insisted on calling by its right name the attempt 
of miscalculating statesmen and generals to do by 
terrorism what they could not effect by force of regular 
arms or counsel. The more essential the moral 
value of such a service the more directly did it 
run counter to the passions of the hour. When 
a country is at war it will not, cannot, reason ; 
and the critical spirit, even mere coolness of 
blood, becomes a kind of treachery to the popular 
humour. Foramoment the Leader of the Liberal Party 
was left almost tragically alone. Men who sat beside 
him worked openly or secretly for his removal; even 
old friends, including some who knew the disastrous 
results of the policy of farm-burning, were cold in their 
support. Now the tempest has run its course, and the 
man who spoke, not perhaps with supreme deftness of 
tongue, but always with honesty of purpose and 
clearness of view, is a stronger figure in our political 
life than he has ever been before. In the conflict he 
showed gifts of which no one suspected him. It was 
thoughtthat Lord Rosebery would easily winin the game 
of supplanting which unwise friends drove him on to play 
against his ‘‘ old friend” and fellow-counsellor. On the 
contrary, he was easily outmanceuvred, and driven, by 
simple play, from the central position into mere 
sectional strife and reliance on the power of the purse. 
It is easy to understand Lord Rosebery’s resentment 
of the Leicester speech, provoked as it was not by 
Chesterfield, but by the flagrant scepticism and anar- 
chic teaching of the Liverpool deliverance. It de- 
stroyed the attempt to carry cver the Liberal Party to 
Unionism and indifferentism, and it ensured a compact 
and powerful Opposition, a centre of attraction for the 
less convinced spirits, who, taking up the thread of South 
African diplomacy at this point or that, on the whole 
thought the war justifiable. The man who had simple 
shrewdness and definite political views beat the man who 
had the artist’s adaptability and charm, and only the 
appearanceofconviction. Such an issue was inthe line of 
our English politics ; and, apart from the special ques- 
tions involved, was well for the country, for the Liberal 
Party, and even for Lord Rosebery himself. 

‘**C.-B.’s” followers rarely see him at his best in 
the House of Commons, where, with great personal 
popularity, he hardly follows the superficial turns of 
debate with the nimbleness of mind that men like Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain display. But put him 
before a sympathetic audience, to which he can speak 
with the sincerity and rightness of feeling and judg- 
ment which are his strength, and there are not two 
better platform speakers in England. Nevertheless, it 
is in the House that he has fought the most difficult 
battle of his life. The soul of kindness and loyalty, he 
has had to conduct the strategy of a campaign that 
could only be a series of losing encounters without a 
general staff, or rather with the knowledge that nearly 
half his chief associates were against him. Everyone 
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knows that his first thought was for the unity of his 
party, merely formal as it was bound to be so long as 
the war lasted and Lord Rosebery asserted his separate 
leadership. But a leader who does not speak the 
thought that is in him secures nothing in the end but 
the lip service of the conventional politician, who deserts 
him at the first hour of difficulty for the attractive rival. 
It was not until the Liberal Leader broke the fetters 
that a minority imposed on him, and spoke as his mind 
and heart counselled, that he became a real force, 
attracting friends and drawing enemies into the open. 
Now he stands, with Lord Spencer, as the determining 
factor in party policy. No Ministry is possible without 
him; no line can be adopted, no personality or 
strain of influence accepted or rejected, without his 
full assent and co-operation. This is the fact which the 
founders of the Liberal League do not understand. 
Their ostentatious aim lies in the enlistment of a 
sufficient number of followers of Lord Rosebery in the 
next Parliament. To a limited extent they will 
succeed; but the party is as twenty to one for the 
Leader of 1899 to 1902 the moment the real issue 
is raised, namely, the appeal to the Progressive 
public, as a whole, to stand by the man who stood by 
them in their dark days, and to ensure the continuity 
of thought which binds all parties together, the house 
that is built of bricks without straw will fall to the 
ground. Intrigue is the natural fruit on the political 
ground of the indecision that besets all men in such 
conflicts between principle and national interest as 
those through which we have passed. But it is 
inappropriate to the time when clear issues arise and 
popular forces move with a sweep that at once 
determines the direction of the party machine. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has sometimes 
been called the Liberal W. H. Smith. This is neither 
a respectful nor an intelligible description. Mr. Smith 
governed the House of Commons by virtue of an excel- 
lent business method and by tickling its sense of 
humorous contrast between a talking assembly and a 
leader incapable of the art of speech. ‘C.-B.” has ideas, 
humour, and a literary sense in which no one in the 
House but Mr. Morley surpasses him, though it is de- 
velopedalmost exclusively inthe complimentary speeches 
that fall to the leaders of parties. Politically he 
represents average Liberalism, always inclining to the 
Radical view, which was the typical attitude of Mr. 
Gladstone, and is the only condition of progressive 
leadership. His temperament and training would 
achieve for him a still more unequivocal success than he 
has secured if he had full disposal of such finished Par- 
liamentary talents as Mr. Asquith, for example, com- 
mands. The secret of all modern work is organisation, 
and itis this which is wanting to the House of Commons 
in general, and the front Opposition Bench in particular. 
The absorbing and distracting work of politics is no 
longer a matter for exclusive handling by intellectual and 
physical giants of the type of Mr. Gladstone. It requires 
devolution, the study of detail, the nice arrangement of 
parts. It is here that the disorganisation that the war 
has caused has told so heavily against ‘‘C.-B.’s” sen- 
sible leadership. The searching out of new talent and 
the assignment of its appropriate work are tasks that 
no Liberal Leader can affurd to neglect. Now the 
young conscript forces are pressing forward. They 
will never be repressed by a chieftain who has asked for 
nothing from his followers but common fidelity of 
principle, and who claims less credit for himself, perhaps, 
than any of his predecessors. But they require also to 
be given their place and rank. The future of Liberalism 
is brightening, as it must brighten so long as it remains 
in honest hands. But Lord Rosebery was right for once 
when he suggested that it must recover the strong 
predominance it once exercised over the mind of the 
nation. It is for “ C.-B.’s” shrewd and open intelligence 
to gather round him the elements of future power. 


H, W. MaAssIncHam. 


65 
ON THE NEGLECT OF MODERN HISTORY 
AND ENGLISH LITERATURE IN OUR 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, 
By tHe Bisuop or HEREFORD. 


HE paper contributed to The Speaker of October 

11 by Mr. G, F. Bradby on this subject is so 

interesting and suggestive that I gladly add a word or 

two by way of supplement and in support of its main 
contentions, 

Few questions connected with education are of 
greater practical moment than the inquiry how far our 
leading public schools are doing the best that can be 
done to train the boys who grow up in them to fulfil 
their part as thoughtful, open-minded, well-educated 
citizens, able to deal intelligently with the political, 
social, moral, and religious problems which English- 
men have to face all the world over, and feeling the 
responsibility of their position in life. Mr. Bradby, 
whose observation and experience as boy and man 
cover a wide area, has been led to the conclusion that 
from this point of view our public school education, 
notwithstanding all its merits, leaves much to be de- 
sired as regards that great mass of boys who never 
reach the highest forms, and no thoughtful person who 
mixes in public affairs can doubt the general truth of 
his allegations. 

At any rate, it can do nothing but good if 
such paper should so far disturb the  self-com- 
placency of some public schoolmasters as to set them 
considering to what extent the majority of the boys 
they send forth are, as he suggests, ignorant of any 
true understanding of modern history and its lessons, 
and how far they suffer from a lack of imagination 
which leads them to adopt strangely mistaken opinions 
on important public questions, and which might have 
been remedied in some degree by better methods of 
instruction. 

However this may be, it must, I fear, be admitted 
that many wrong aims and ideals still linger in our 
great schools, that they suffer seriously from untrained 
teachers, from a considerable amount of bad discipline, 
and from all sorts of bad methods of teaching in one 
class and another. 

These discussions of our education do good 
service, if only because they set people thinking ; and 
the range of criticism and inquiry might be usefully 
extended beyond the subjects with which Mr. Bradby 
deals. 

For instance, the teaching of mathematics is, in 
some schools, with brilliant exceptions, undoubtedly 
poor, dry, unintelligent, uninteresting, and unstimu- 
lative. 

‘Natural science, where taught at all, is in too 
many instances taught by mere lectures to passive 
listeners, and treated as if it were mainly memory 
work. 

Modern languages, if I mistake not, are in many 
classes of many schools still commonly regarded, as 
we have it on the testimony of a French master at 
Eton that he himself was regarded, as an objet de luxe. 
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But, we are told, classics are taught as nowhere 
else. Distinguished and highly placed persons in 
Church and State on appropriate occasions almost 
invariably sing the praises of the classical training 
of our public schools. 

They remind us of ail the refining, enlight- 
ening, and ‘humanising influences exercised on 
the growing boy by daily intercourse with the great 
classics of Greece and Rome, the effects of days and 
nights spent among the heroes of Homer or AZschylus, 
and inthe fine air breathed by Sophocles or Horace or 
Virgil, to say nothing of Aristotle or Plato ; but they 
forget to tell us that they are thinking of that small 
percentage of boys who spend their school time mostly 
in the highest forms. As regards some 70 per cent. 


-of our public school boys, these glowing descriptions 


are little more than a pleasing myth. 


The picture presented by the actual life of the 
average boy among the o woAXoi is very different. 

We see him first at his preparatory school from ten 
to fourteen, taught chiefly the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek, with a very little French, arithmetic, and 
English, and for the most part by young men who 
have never themselves been taught how to teach any- 
thing, and whose heart is in many instances far more 
constantly in the cricket and football fields than in the 
fields of Greek or Latin, or 
literature. 

He is then taken to the fashionable public school 
by his father, who is sometimes more anxious about his 
prospect of getting into the Eleven than into the Sixth 
Form. 

From his place of entry, being an average boy, he 
climbs leisurely, just at the pace rendered necessary 
by the new: fangled but very useful superannuation rule, 
reaching the lower or upper Fifth Form by the time he 
is seventeen or eighteen, when he leaves for some pro- 
fession, or his father’s business, or it may be to be 
specially coached for Oxford, if he happens, which is 
not unusual, to be weak in his elementary Latin prose 
and his arithmetic. 

Meanwhile the really best part of his education has 
consisted in this, that he has been imbibing a great deal 
that is manly and wholesome from his schoolfellows 
and his masters, good character-moulding influences in 
chapel, in classroom, in playground, and in daily com- 
panionship; but it must be admitted that he has 
received very little cultivation of mental powers, has 
acquired very little knowledge of history or literature, 
of mathematics or science, or any modern language, 
and even of classical knowledge or taste hardly more 
than what in after life enables him to say on appro- 
priate occasions: ‘‘I am afraid I have forgotten the 
little Latin and Greek I learnt at Eton or else- 
where.” 

Thus in considering our public school education it 
is necessary to distinguish. 

For the small percentage of able and industrious 
boys who spend the last two or three years of school 
life in the Sixth Form, and then proceed to the 
Universities as Honour men, the system is probably, 


on the whole, as good as anything which could be 
devised. 


English imaginative 


But what of the remainder, who loiter through the 
school as above described, never reaching the Sixth 
Form at all, and go out into life direct from some 


lower form, or swell the number of passmen at our 
Universities ? 

You take a typical case, and you find that he had 
spent the bulk of his time in plodding through certain 
Latin and Greek books, and that the instruction given 
was chiefly grammatical and linguistic, and that it did 
little or nothing to stir his latent faculties, his interest 
in learning, or his literary taste. 

He spent months over the wars of Czsar or the 
marches of Xenophon, some plays of Euripides and the 
Georgics, or a book or two of the £neid, with frag- 
ments of other great writers; but if you seek for infor- 
mation about the substance of these books very likely 
he has none to give. You ask about the famous civil 
war that he studied in his Casar and the issues at 
stake, and he seems to be in doubt whether it wasn’t a 
Gallic war ; or you turn to Xenophon as an appropriate 
subject in these days of militarism, but only to find that 
he does not seem to know what it was all about, or 
even whether the Cyras mentioned is the Cyras of 
Daniel and Ezra or some other man. Or it may be 
that a great deal of time has been spent over Euripides, 
and you naturally ask him if he did not feel what a 
wonderful poet he was. reading as he became familiar 
with his marvellous pictures of human passion and fate 
and destiny, and how finely Mrs. Browning understood 
him when she spoke of him as 


“Our Euripides the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common, 
Till they rose to touch the spheres.” 


The chances are that he had never been stirred 
really to think about such points as these, and 
such comments are caviare to him; and this through 
no fault of his own, but simply because his 
teachers had been occupied day by day with the 
beggarly elements of grammar till he was weary of 
them, and their methods had been such as to leave his 
imagination untouched and his mind uncultivated. He 
lived all the while in a different atmosphere. His real 
education was out of school, in good, honest companion- 
ship and manly sports, but it is to be feared with a 
great deal too much of the sporting newspaper in it ; 
whilst his flatterers kept reminding both him and his 
masters that they were winning England's famous 
victories on the school playing-fields. 

The fact is that with the growth of wealth among 
our commercial classes, and the social ambitions and 
craving for amusement which it brings with it, and the 
tyrannous spread of that athleticism which Euripides 
deplored in his day as the bane of Greece, the ideals 
which pervade the life of our great schools and possess 
the younger masters, who should be the inspirers of the 
common life, have tended to fall rather than to rise 
during the last thirty years. 

Hence the value of such papers as this of Mr. 
Bradby’s, reminding both parents and teachers how 
great is the need that our boys should be more seriously 
and more thoughtfully trained than most of them can 
be said to be under our present system, trained to think 
clearly and earnestly on the manifold problems of our 
contemporary life, and to recognise the great moral 
responsibilities that rest on men born to a good position 
and destined to occupy a leading place in the social 
and political life of our nation and empire, 
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LAND PURCHASE. 


FrRoM A CORRESPONDENT. 


N Friday last two meetings were held in Ireland 
which may prove to have begun the final chapter 
in the history of the Irish land question. In Dublin 
delegates appointed by landlords met in solemn 
convention to formulate demands and discuss proposals 
for a conference with representatives of their tenants. 
At Saintfield in County Down Mr. T. W. Russell 
expounded his scheme for a_ universal and _ final 
settlement. At first sight the Dublin meeting appears 
to offer war rather than peace, Lord Mayo’s proposal for 
a conference being defeated by 77 to 14 votes. No 
reporters were admitted to the meeting, but Dublin 
papers represent the proceedings as stormy, and Lord 
Clonbrock is said to have made a personal attack on 
Captain Shawe-Taylor, who first proposed a con- 
ference. That the landlords have lost a great oppor- 
tunity appears to be generally admitted. The J/rish 
Times expresses its regret at their decision, and ex- 
plains that it will be taken in England as a confession 
that their case is too weak to survive discussion. The 
same paper twits the English Zimes with its neglect to 
devote a leader to the defence of the men who were 
only following its advice in refusing a conference. 
The English Unionist Press also either condemns 
Lord Clonbrock’s party or remains silent ; the Standard 
admits that the ‘‘ decision is to be regretted,” and the 
Yorkshire Post very pertinently reminds them that 
‘‘when one of two parties to a controversy refuses 
to enter into a suitable conference with the other, the 
British public looks upon its case with suspicion.” But 
it is possible to attach too much importance to 
Friday’s division. Only 77 landlords, after all, 
voted against Lord Mayo, and although they 
were certainly delegates, we do not know how 
they were chosen, or whether they represent 
their constituents in this matter. Evidence to the con- 
trary, indeed, is not wanting. The /rish Daily Inde- 
pendent, which has shown admirable discretion in this 
controversy, circularised all Deputy-Lieutenants in the 
country, and publishes their replies day by day. On 
Wednesday 85 votes had been received in favour of the 
conference and only 28 against it. As the 85 include 
many well-known names, such as Lord Ormonde and 
Lord Powerscourt, it would seem that the 77 delegates 
either held no mandate or misunderstood it. 

On the other hand, we now possess a definite state- 
thent of the extreme landlord party’s demand, which 
is, in effect, an offer to sell at ‘‘ a price which, invested 
at 3 per cent., will yield an income approximately 
equivalent to their present net income.” 

To the landlord’s demands, however, several objec- 
tions at once suggest themselves ; land is not an 
absolutely secure investment, and the demand of a 
3 per cent. security when our largest municipalities 
can only issue their stock at a considerable discount 
is obviously absurd, and ‘‘ net income ” requires defini- 
tion. Most Irish estates are so heavily mortgaged that 
the landlord’s income is often less than a third of his 
rental. At 34 per cent., a reasonable figure for sound 
investments, the amount required sinks to about 
£52,000. ; ’ 

Very different was the meeting at Saintfield. Mr. 
Russell, the Unionist M.P., who sacrificed office and 
41,200 a year to the cause he now advocates, was 
studiously moderate and conciliatory. His scheme is, 
in effect, an offer of 23 years’ purchase of the 
‘“second term” rent, Ze, 23 times the land- 
lord’s gross rental as fixed by the Land Court ona 
second revision, which, on an average, means 
38 per cent. less than the rack rental in 1880. 


Mr. Russell goes at great length into the question, and 
illustrates his proposals by taking an estate with a 
gross rental of £2,000 a year, and showing how the 
landlord would be affected by the changes which he 
suggests. On such an estate, allowing 10 per cent. 
for agents’ legal and other expenses, the landlord’s 
demand comes to £60,000 and Mr. Russell's pro- 
posal to £46,000. 

Mr. Russell puts the case thus. Our hypothetical 
estate, with a net rental of £1,800 a year, bears one 
mortgage of £10,000 at 4 per cent. and another at 
5 percent., z.e., it yields a net income of {g00. With 
the £46,000 of purchase money both mortgages are, 
of course, paid off, leaving £26,000, which at 3} per 
cent. yields an income of £910, or an actual gain to the 
landlord. It is clearly Mr. Russell’s opinion that land- 
lords with encumbered estates are quite ready to sell at a 
fair price. If that is so, every facility should be given. 
A certain number, however, are probably unwilling to 
seli at any price, the income they may get from their Irish 
estates being relatively unimportant, and this class 
offers a serious obstacle to a purely voluntary measure. 
If, as seems possible, 80 per cent. of Irish landlords 
sell their estates, the survival of landlordism in one out 
of every five properties will become intolerable. Hence 
the need for acompulsory measure. But it is a recog- 
nised principle in England that compulsion gives a 
claim to a bonus, and there seems no reason for refusing 
it in this case. As, however, Irish landlords owe their 
present position to the action of the English Govern- 
ment, it seems just that the bonus should come from 
the Imperial Exchequer. Mr. Russell suggests several 
forms which this bonus might take. The first is to 
issue Land Stock bearing interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent., the State paying the difference between that rate 
and the 2? which the purchasing tenant would pay. 
The second is to pay one-half the purchase money in 
cash and the other half in stock bearing interest at 
34 per cent., and the third to pay in cash, giving free- 
dom of investment, and relinquishing all Crown 
charges, including those of the Board ot Works, on 
the land. For the province of Connaught purchase 
alone, Mr. Russell believes, would hardly meet the 
case. In that congested area three factors contribute 
to the chronic distress—excessive rent, smallness of the 
holding, and poorness of the soil. To meet this diffi- 
culty the whole province might be handed over to a 
strengthened Congested Districts Board, which would 
first break up some of the large grazing farms (here, 
as everywhere in Ireland, occupying the best land) 
into holdings of 10 or 15 acres, and then add a field or 
two to the smaller tenants’ holdings, just, in fact, as it 
does now on the Dillon estate. 

Now, the British taxpayer is never anxious to pay 
money without an expected return, but it may very 
well be contended that to buy out the Irish landlord 
would actually pay him. Mr. Russell appears to want 
£650,000 a year at the most. The Irish Constabulary 
costs £1,250,000, the Land Commission £150,000. 
Two-thirds of this might at once be knocked off, and 
with other expenses fully a million a year, which we 
now pay for the collection of Irish rents, might be 
saved. Nor is there any ground to fear that tenants 
would fail to pay their instalments, for Mr. Wyndham 
has himself admitted that the arrears due to the Land 
Commission are trifling. It may happen, possibly, that 
the tenants will refuse to buy at so large a price as 


23 years, since they have mostly bought at 
18 years, but 18 years, which was usually cal- 


culated on first term rentals, is slightly more than 
23 years of the second term rentals. So great, 
however, are the advantages which may be expected 
from the extinction of landlordism and dual ownership 
in Ireland that the House of Commons might well vote 
such a sum as would provide a bonus for both landlord 
and tenant. 
Cork, October 15. 
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FROM ABROAD. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF AMERICAN 


PARTIES. 


HE Trusts question is already acting as a powerful 
precipitant in American party politics. ‘The new 
cleavages and groupings it discloses alike in the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic parties are most instructive. 
Republican denunciation of trusts and monopolies is not 
new ; by judicious verbal inoculation an escape from any 
drastic policy has long been sought. But a powerful mag- 
netic Republican, with the prestige of the Presidential 
chair, denouncing monopolies and meaning business, arouses 
something resembling consternation among the vested in- 
terests that finance the party and mould its policy. Tiie 
most serious aspect to the party politician is not so much 
any immediate danger to the economic supremacy of Messrs. 
Morgan and Hanna, but the disruption of party solidarity 
which results from the sudden intrusion of a really vital 
issue into the arena of politics. The Autumn Convention 
of the Republican Party, held in the several States to 
nominate candidates for federal and State offices in the 
November elections, discloses wide discrepancies between 
the right and the left wing of the party. While the 
financial and political bosses in the East are incensed at 
the President for suggesting any sort of public control over 
their private profitable businesses, and are stout in their 
maintenance of the present tariff, the “ plattorm” of some 
of the Western conventions requires a stronger, quicker, 
and more definite policy than is indicated in any of Roose- 
velt’s speeches. In Idaho, for instance, the Republicans 
stand virtually on a level with the Democrats of most 
Eastern States. “ We favour a revision of the tariff, with- 
out unreasonable delay, which will place on the fiee 
list every article and product controlled by a monopoly.” 
Whatever their traditional party allegiance may be, there 
is no love lost between the farming and trading interests 
of the West and the railroads, produce speculators, and 
financiers who dominate Eastern Republicanism. Even 
in the manufacturing districts of the East there is much 
chafing against the tariff duties in raw materials, and at the 
present moment the coal crisis is giving a very stern reality 
to protection of coal. The growth within his party of the 
demand for tariff revision led Roosevelt in his latest utcer- 
ance to a proposal for a commission of experts who should 
revise the protective system of the country by placizg it on 
what he would regard as a “scientific” basis, i.¢., givi.g 
to each trade just so much “ protection” as is needed to 
counteract the “ injurious” competition of “cheap” labour 
or bounties in other countries. Scientific revision is, ctf 
course, the last thing wanted by the “trusts,” but their 
able managers have doubtless calculated that there is many 
a slip between the appointment of a Commission and the 
removal of the tolls which they exact from the patient 
American consumers. How far this split between the con- 
servative and the reforming wings of the Republican party 
may proceed before the Presidental election of 1904 de- 
pends upon the current of events, which is flowing full and 
turbulent in America, and may compel the party to face far 
more drastic solutions of the three-cornered struggle be- 
tween capital, labour, and consumer than is contained in 
the mild phraseology of tariff reform. 

The liberalising tendency of the left wing of Repub- 
licanism has had an inevitable influence in toning up the 
Democratic party. The collapse of the “free silver” issue 
gives, indeed, a present seeming advantage to the conser- 
vative Democrats, who are rejoicing that they have cast out 
Bryan and all his works. Even in the middle Staies 


several conventions have repudiated the Kansas City pro- 
gramme, which represents the survival of Bryanism, while 
the triumph of Conservatives in such Eastern States as 
Massachusetts is complete. Were it not for the extraor- 
dinarily powerful hold of party names and organisations it 
looks as if Roosevelt might become the leader of a new 
fusion, a Republican party standing for moderate reform, 
reinforced by the more conservative elements of the Demo- 
crats, and fighting the new substitute for Bryanism on the 
one hand and the captains of the Trusts upon the other. 
Experienced students of American politics, however, hold 
it far more likely that the ripening of the Trusts issue will 
favour the rise of some new personality who will supply the 
necessary dramatic character to the fray by forcing 9» the 
Democratic party the Radical programme which is in course 
of forming, a programme the chief planks of which wouid 
be State taxation and national control of corporations, ex- 
tension of the referendum in election and legislation, free 
importation of raw materials and trust-controlled goods, 
and a definite repudiation of Imperialist policy. 

For a long time the peculiar and isolated conditions of 
American politics have warded off the tendency visible in 
every modern European country towards a__ political 
cleavage between the “ vested interests” and the masses. 
While the Republican party still retains its influence over 
vast numbers of workers and small business men in the 
North and West, the Democratic party in the South still 
stands for wealth and respectability, and even in the North 
contains a good deal of “ property” within its ranks. But 
the pressure of capitalist forces in politics is not to be 
evaded. ‘The rise of Bryan .and his cause shook off not 
only a large handful of gold Democrats, but many timid 
members of the possessing classes were alarmed at the 
general tendencies of Populism, Socialism, and labour 
politics. The inflamed conflicts within the Democratic 
conventions this fall make it evident that new she dings 
are predestined, and that the Democratic party in 1904 
may be even more advanced in its economic policy than 
that of Bryan in 1900. A strong magnetic party leader 
riding upon Trusts with a free rein would probably find this 
horse a straighter runner and a far better stayer than Free 
Silver, or any such fantastic steed. 


THE SITUATLON OF THE CABINET ON THE 
EVE OF THE OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS. 


JOURNALIST but slightly acquainted with our past 
history and present intrigues would _ easily 
fina in the exclusive and outward observation of 
present events all the arguments necessary to pre- 
dict the immediate fall of the Combes Ministry. 
Without speaking of the ever-imminent financial crisis, 
and the general strike which to-day runs riot, and of 
which we shall have more to say hereafter, it is evident that 
a Ministry, weakened by the attacks that its leader has 
directed against the laws and against liberty, as well as 
by the judgments of the magistrates and the blunders of 
its members, threatened by the intrigues of some amongst 
them, and by the hostility of the President of the Republic, 
and supported only by a divided majority, a Ministry thus 
undermined will not be able to resist the first attack. 

In fact, has not M. Combes violated the law on asso- 
ciations in the spirit quite as much as in the text? Since 
the Articles 14 and 16 decide that a judgment only can 
declare a congregation “ illicite,” and order “la fermeture ” 
of an institution established in violation of this agree- 
ment, the Minister of the Interior and his Prefects can have 
no right whatever to pronounce such declarations and to 
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give them legal force. As the decree of August 16, 1go1, 
in its Article 26, only submits the new establishments 
founded by authorised congregations, to the demand for 
authorisation, and confirms the Article 13 of the law, which 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau recognised in a circular of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1902, M. Combes, in closing schools opened for 
many years before 1901. by authorised orders, violated at 
the same time the engagements entered ints vy his prede- 
cessors, the text of the decree adopted by the Council of 
State, and the legislative dispositions voted by the Parlia- 
ment. How is it possible that such flagrant illegalities 
should not be immediately chastised by a Chamber con- 
scious of its rights and solicitous of its duties ? 


Not content with violating the law on associations, 
M. Combes has also attacked liberties, both proclaimed 
and recognised. First of all, in closing schools by a simple 
decree, M. Combes has purely and simply repealed the 
Article 2 of the law of October 30, 1886, which recognises 
the right of private individuals to found and support schools 
of every order. Now, the law only can repeal the law, 
and the law of July 1, 1901, in its Article 21, relative to 
pronounced repeals, does not speak of the law of October 30, 
1886. ‘To this attack directed against the liberty of teach- 
ing, it is necessary to add the one directed against the right 
of property, individual liberty, and the liberty of the Press. 
The Articles 36, 40, 87, of the Code of Criminal Instruc- 
tion confers on the Procurors of the Republic and the 
Judges of Instruction exclusively, the right of entering the 
dwelling of private individuals, in pursuit of an 
indictable offence. M. Combes has assumed the right of 
having private houses invaded by police officers and sub- 
Prefects, even when no offence had been committed. ‘This 
is a second crime. He went still farther, when he gave 
notice to 6,000 French women, in enjoyment of their civil 
rights, to quit their dwellings, in order to go to the seat 
of their congregation. Now, no authority, outside cases 
provided for by the law, can compel a citizen to quit his 
dwelling. “ Would they dare to say,” exclaimed an eloquent 
orator, in a meeting of protest, “that it is only a 
question of women?” Would they forget that even on that 
score they are more sacred? From the point of view of 
civil law, they have the same rights as men, their domicile 
is as inviolable, and their person surrounded by the same 
guarantees. ‘There is, I know, a certain category of women, 
submitted to the special supervision of the police; the 
law can fix their abode. I cannot suppose that the Prefects 
invoke this exceptional right to excuse these illegal acts. 
These articles then form a third attack directed against con- 
stitutional liberties. M. Combes has added to this list a last 
category, in accusing, before the Correctional Court, a 
Catholic newspaper, /’Jndépendance Bretonne, of encourag- 
ing gatherings (Law of 1848). Now, the law of 1881 on the 
Press had withdrawn from the correctional police all in- 
terference in the offences of the Press; the exceptions that 
it has admitted have been stated in special articles, none 
of which strike the offences provided for by the law of 
1848. And, to prevent all possible ambiguity, the Parlia- 
ment was careful to impose a condition, by which all edicts, 
laws, decrees, &c., relative amongst others, to offences of 
the Press, should be repealed. M. Combes took no notice 
whatever, but quietly proceeded to arraign /’/ndépendance 
Bretonne before a correctional court. 


How is it possible that such political errors should re- 
main long unpunished, and such guilty attacks against right 
unavenged ? Besides, the courts of justice have, by notorious 
verdicts, confirmed public opinion and singularly weakened 
the authority of the Cabinet. In the first place, the magi- 
strates of Brest, in condemning one of the defenders of the 
congregational schools, M. Croc, to a fine of 1oo francs 
with a reprieve, have proved by their voluntary indulgence, 
that they could not forget, in repressing unlawful manifesta- 
tions, that they were but an answer to other illegalities. 
Afterwards other courts refused to admit the validity of the 
seals affixed on private property, contrary to the law. Some 
have gone so far as to order the immediate removal of the 


seals. In their preamble, the judges affirmed that they 
only had the right of applying the law on associations. ‘The 
other tribunals, and notably that of Quimper, have declined 
henceforth to condemn any persons guilty of breaking open 
seals, and have adjourned their decisions until the Council 
of the State has pronounced an opinion on the validity of 
M. Combes’s decrees. These successive condemnations 
inflicted on the President of the Council by magistrates 
really worthy of this fine name, have roused the irritation 
of the Radical Press. The Lanterne, affirming that the 
judges ought, in their decision, to reflect the opinions of 
the political majorities, has asked for the suppression of 
irremovability. 


The Ministers themselves, even more than the tri- 
bunals, have managed by their divisions and their actions 
to weaken their authority. We have some important in 
formation to-day on these intestine struggles, of which the 
Chaumié-Combes and Pelletan-André altercations have 
formed the two principal episodes. It is proved that M. 
Combes’s famous circular, which maugurated the applica- 
tions or rather the violation of the law on associations was 
not discussed in the Council of Ministers. The very fact 
of M. Combes not having submitted his judicial concep- 
tions to his colleagues shows that he was not sure of their 
approbation. ‘This revelation has weakened the Ministers 
quite as much as their recent oratorical manifestations. 
M. Vallé has declared war against religious faith: “ Whilst 
faith,” he exclaimed, on October 4 last, “ based on dogma, 
considers all criticisms as a threat, all examination a danger 
—reason discusses and teaches free consent; it teaches 
children not to expect everything from a sort of super- 
natural predestination, but to be guided by their conscience. 
With faith one makes Christians, but also subjects; with 
reason, citizens.” M. Pelletan started a campaign against 
Italy and Germany. Abandoning the Ministry of the Navy, 
where his presence is so necessary, he has been pleased to 
gather the laurels of nationalism. To excuse his colleague, 
who was blamed by all the French Press, M. Combes could 
only affirm that which we already knew, namely, that 
M. Pelletan had remained faithful to the traditions of his 
turbulent youth, and “incapable of resisting the jovial con- 
viviality of banquets.” To re-establish the 
the Cabinet, compromised by these blunders, 
could imagine nothing better than ordering the bishops 
to expel from their seminaries the members of the 
authorised congregation of Lazaristes, who had taught 
there since the time of St. Vincent de Paul, and who had 
conquered public sympathy by their admirable missions 
abroad. M. Combes thus allowed his prejudiced adver- 
saries to see in this last persecution, as useless as it was 
blundering, nothing but a personal vengeance against the 
congregation which had brought him up and supplied him 
with judicial knowledge so notoriously insufficient. 


authority of 
M. Combes 


On vhom can this Ministry look for support, dis- 
credited as it is by its illegalities, condemned by its tri- 
bunals, and weakened by its members, in order to resist 
the very natural rancour of public opinion ? Certainly 
not on the President of the Republic. M. Loubet, though 
paralysed by his constitutional duties, did not hesitate to 
openly express his warm displeasure. It is now known that 
he endeavoured to restrict the extent of the application 
of M. Combes’s decrees. If, in Paris, out of seventy-five 
schools menaced, fifteen only were closed, and if in the 
provinces. all the establishments which were able to put 
forth the plea of a prior decree, authorising them to accept 
a legacy, were not disturbed, they owe it to the personal 
intervention of the President. Can M. Loubet’s irritation 
be counterbalanced by the good understanding of the 
Ministerial majority ? Apparently its unity is of the most 
factitious. M. Jules Guesde reproves the anti-clerical 
violence that M. Gérault-Richard advocates. M. Léon 
Bourgeois, the resolute apostle of co-operation, struggles 
against his Socialist colleagues in supporting, by the help 
of his eloquence, the doctrine of voluntary effort and per- 
sonal foresight. M. Jaurés, the champion of the trip'e 
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alliance, is in conflict with M. Trouillot, the apologist of 
Gambetta and of the National Defence. How can a 
majority thus divided have the strength necessary to restore 
authority to a Ministry so discredited? 


This apparently logical conclusion is, however, in- 
exact. The fall of the Ministry is not imminent. There 
is a rumour in circulation on this subject, for the authen- 
ticity of which I can vouch. MM. Rouvier and Delcassé, 
irritated against colleagues who compromise their work of 
financial reorganisation and diplomatic appeasement, 
would greatly like “de les débarquer,” but they adjourn 
this happy event to a later date. “It is,” they say, “im- 
possible to overthrow M. Combes on the question of de- 
crees ; we must give him the ‘carte blanche’ on which he 
relies, and trust to him to furnish us with an early occasion 
to upset him.” What, then, has taken place ? What events 
have come at the last moment to consolidate the Minis- 
terial edifice so inevitably shaken ? 


First of all, recent Ministerial speeches have effaced 
the recollection of preceding oratorical blunders. After 
several of his colleagues, “modérés” and Radicals, had 
pronounced speeches of conciliation and appeasement, M. 
Combes, in an important address on October 7 last, 
rallied his majority around him. Certainly this oratorical 
work has not the literary value of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
allocutions. Strange formulas are found therein. Some 
are wanting in novelty; others, on the contrary, 
have too much: “ elle a repoussé du méme pied dédaigneux 
la guerre et la réaction ” ; “ ils n’auront pas de quoi sustenter 
leur vie au déclin de leurs jours.” In spite of these imper- 
fections, which explain the anger of M. Combes against 
religious teachers who have so signally failed in their efforts 
to teach him to speak elegant French, this speech 
produced a great effect. In the first place, in an 
eloquent phrase M. Combes expressed the peaceful as- 
pirations of Modern France, and thus wiped out the recol- 
lection of M. Pelletan’s thunderbolts. Moreover, he 
affirmed in a period, interrupted by applause, that he was 
the direct successor of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, in the 
struggle undertaken against the clerico-nationalist reaction. 
To awaken these recollections was the best means of re- 
gaining ascendency over the Ministerial troops. Not to 
lose this budding influence, M. Combes avoided compro- 
mising himself, and sketched a vague and misty programme. 
“It shall not be said that the Cabinet will let the congrega- 
tion enclose the lay society in its thousand folds , — 
it shall not be said that, through the weakness of the 
Ministry, congregational teaching will quietly pursue its 
ill-omened work of moral servitude, and will end by separat- 
ing France in two parts.” How will M. Combes attain this 
result? Will he re-establish the oath exacted from the 
clergy by the Revolution? Will he return to the monopoly 
of teaching? No one knows, and it is more than probable 
that M. Combes himself is equally ignorant. Whatever 
may have been his cleverness, he certainly could not have 
succeeded with the help of one single speech in again 
grouping the forces of his majority, were it not for the 
arrival of two events which have singularly facilitated this 
work of re-organisation. One is the death of Emile Zola, 
which has revived the Dreyfus affair, and the other is the 
Congress of the Radical Party, about which we shall have 
more to say later on. 


In short, unless other and possible incidents occur, the 
decrees will be approved of by a constrained and forced 
majority. Some of its members will find an opportunity 
at an early date of overthrowing the Ministry on minor 
questions, and thus revenging themselves for the vote of 
approbation wrested from their uneasy consciences. 


May the Republic never rue the day for having failed 
to severely chastise those of her Ministers who gave the 
example of disobedience to the law and violation of 


rights. 
Jacques Barpovux. 


Paris, October 15. 


“Dublin of not more than 8d. in the pound. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION, 
By MUNICEPs. 


A Dusiin ANOMALY. 


EVERYONE knows that in England the cost of police 
is borne in equal shares by the county or borough and 
the Home Office. In Dublia it is different, and the 
Corporation very naturally complain. The facts were 
recently presented by a deputation to the Chief Secre- 
tary. In 1837, said the Lord Mayor, an Act was 
passed allowing Commissioners to levy a police rate in 
Every year 
since 1837 the maximum rate has been levied. In 1852 
(z.e., the first year for which figures are available) the 
the rate produced £21,179; in 1902 it amounted to 
£41,002. But the number of police remained almost 
stationary, having increased from 1,109 to 1,154. 
Crime, moreover, had actually decreased, the number 
of indictable offences having fallen from 9,520 in 1863 to 
2,696 in 1g01 ; and this was not due to mere classification, 
for ‘‘summary ” offences had fallen from 43,694 to 29,7 36. 
To compare with other towns—Dublin had 1,172 
police ; Sheffield, with a wider area and a larger popu- 
lation, had only 515; Glasgow’s 1,379 policemen cost 
£30,000 less. Sheffield contributed £25,545, or a 
44d. rate, to the cost of its police and fire brigade ; 
Belfast, Dublin’s rival, had 937 men, 500 of these being 
wholly maintained by the Government, and the rate 
was 3°43d. Mr. Wyndham’s reply, although occupying 
a column of the Freeman's Journal, contained only 
three points ; that Dublin was the seat of the Govern- 
ment, that its street mileage was greater than that of 
any English town except Manchester and London, and 
that the Treasury’s share of the cost had increased 
from 46 per cent. to 70 per cent. It was remarkable 
that he made no attempt to prove any increase of crime 
in the city which he had recently proclaimed ; and the 
main points in the Corporation’s case were left 
unanswered. 


Tue Irish LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


In its belated annual report for the year ending 
March 31, 1901, the Board mentions several matters 
of interest. It pays a tribute to the new councils. 
‘*Our further experience enables us to confirm the 
statement in our last report as to the satisfactory 
manner in which the duties of the county councils and 
rural district councils have been discharged.” These 
councils, it should be remembered, except in part of 
Ulster, are overwhelmingly Nationalist. Nothing 
shows the new vigour infused into local affairs more 
than the working of the Labourers Acts. 

“ One of the most remarkable features in connection with 
local administration during the year was the very general 
revival throughout Ireland of operations under the 
Labourers Acts. This may to some extent, if not mainly, 
be due to the fact that under the Local Government Act of 
1898 labourers, as residents, for the first time became 
possessed of the franchise as Local Government electors, 
and in the same way they also became eligible for election 
as rural district councillors.” 

Schemes were received from eighty-two rural councils 
proposing to provide as many as 5,891 new cottages, 
with garden allotments, and 2,871 additional half-acre 
plots for cottages already erected. Further schemes 
are being prepared for 7,600 cottages and 3,950 plots. 
All this may seem rather Socialistic, and Dr. Cannan 
may disapprove, but in Irish rural districts there is no 
such thing as ‘“‘ private enterprise” in the English 
sense, and Irish landlords never build houses of any 
kind for their tenants. 


(Communications with regard to this column 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker offices. ] 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE OWNERSHIP OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The article which apeared in your issue of Sep- 
tember 27 under this title from the pen of Mr. Robertson, 
M.P., points out the fallacy underlying the assumption that 
all so-called Voluntary schools are private property. He 
referred in particular to schools which had been assisted 
by building grants, and did not mention the very large 
class of schools held upon educational trusts. I have re- 
cently investigated the trusts of the endowed Voluntary day 
schools in the Parliamentary divisions of Holmfirth and the 
Colne Valley, and made a list of schools in these two divi- 
sions wnich nave received building grants. By means of 
the average attendance at these schools, and that of the 
country at large, it is possible ta test Mr. Balfour’s estimate 
of £26,000,000 as representing the cost of supplying pre- 
mises which, he assumed, may be withdrawn from use as 
day schools. 

It need hardly be pointed out that “ Voluntary” in 
the statistics of the Board of Education mean simply 
“other than a Board school,” and includes not only pre- 
mises held upon trust for denominational instruction, but 
also for undenominational, and premises the property of 
townships or of private individuals. 

The examination shows that Voluntary schools may 
be divided into the following four classes : 

(1) Schools endowed under educational trusts, unde- 
nominational in origin and present administration ; 

(2) Schools founded upon undenominational trusts, 
but which have become denominational in administration 
and in some cases in their trusts ; 

(3) Schools which have received building grants 
under the conditions mentioned in Mr. Robertson’s article ; 

(4) Schools entirely built and maintained by private 
individuals or sects, such as the Church of England or 
Wesleyans. 

(1) Of the first class there are, in the two divisions, 
seven schools. One belongs to the township of Dod- 
worth, and the 


legal right of management rests 
in the ratepayers in vestry assembled. ‘The- others 
were built by subscriptions with or without — be- 
quests, and are held by trustees appointed in various 
ways. In one case the effort to secure the un- 
denominational character of the school has led to the 


adoption of a rule that no person in Holy Orders or any 
theological teacher may be a trustee! 

(2) In the second class there are thirteen schools. The 
origin of many of these schools is very interesting. At 
the little village of Cawthorne the present infants’ school 
occupies premises originally a grammar school, endowed 
by Edward VI. out of the endowment of a R. C. chantry, 
aud apparently the property of the township. In the begin- 
ning of the last century many schools were built by sub- 
scriptions upon common land awarded by the Enclo- 
sure Commissioners to the local vicar, churchwarden, and 
constable or overseers, and their successors for the time 
being, “ for the erection of a schoolhouse, and to be appro- 
priated for ever thereafter for the benefit of the school- 
master for the time being,” or to that effect. No denomi- 
national trust is impressed, and none can be legitimately 
inferred from the appointment of officers as trustees who 
at that time by law had to be Churchmen, but were the 
only local officials available. But owing to the vicars being 
allowed practically sole management, and to the assist- 
ance in some cases of the Charity Commissioners, these 
schools have become denominational Church schools. 

The girls’ school at Kirkburton is a striking example 
of the way in which the Church has absorbed undenomina- 
tional endowments. In 1816 an a:lotment upon which a 


school had been built by subscriptions was awarded out 
of common land to trustees for the purpose of an unde- 
nominational day and Sunday school. In 1850 only one 
trustee survived, and he being no doubt a good Churchman 
conveyed the premises fo the vicar and churchwardens in 
trust for use as a school for the poor in accordance with the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church of England. All 
superior teachers to be communicants of that Church! 

So strong was the local feeling that the vicar only 
obtained possession with the help of the police. This same 
vicar succeeded by means of “schemes” of the Charity 
Commission, and contrary to the wishes of the “common 
people,” in stamping with a denominational character no 
fewer than three other local endowed schools which were 
public and undenominational in origin. 


At Scouthead, on the borders of Lancashire, is a 
school built as late as 1837 by public subscription, and 
vested in trustees for undenominational purposes, which 
has been allowed by the trustees to drift entirely into the 
management of the vicar, although he has no more rights 
than any other trustee. But the school is classed by the 
Board of Education under “ National.” Of the above 
schools eight have also received building grants. 

(3) In the third class there are twenty-seven schools. 
The statement that the. grants were made on con- 
dition that the premises should be used for the 
education of the poor is confirmed by an endorsement 
made upon the trust deeds of the girls’ school at Kirk 
burton, previously mentioned, where a grant was made in 
1872 to the effect that the school should continue to be 
used as a public elementary school “until the managers 
repaid the grant.” I believe a common condition of these 
grants was, that if the managers to whom the grant was 
made should cease to conduct a school, other persons 
might use the premises for that purpose at a nominal rent. 
The Bradford School Board has occupied premises for- 
merly a Voluntary school under such a clause. 

Of the first class it may safely be asserted that the 
trustees would be only too glad to allow a_ public 
authority to take over the schools in order to be 
relieved from the burden of raising subscriptions. 
Of the schools in the second class the same thing 
would take place where only the present management is 
denominational. In those cases where the trust has been 
impressed with a denominational character there is a strong 
probability, if not certainty, that the Endowed Schools 
Commission, when moved by strong public authorities like 
county councils, would not allow premises affected with 
an educational trust to be withdrawn from use, and would 
modify the present schemes so as to adapt them to the 
changed conditions to be produced by the Bill. Most of 
the schools in these two classes are under “ schemes” pro- 
viding for the election of subscribing managers by the 
general body of subscribers. The report of the Charity 
Commission shows that in many cases the “ subscribers’ ” 
managers are self-elected because they are the only sub- 
scribers. Why should these control the school, as they will 
under the Bill, as “ foundation managers,” unless the term 
“schools not provided by the Local Education Authority ” 
is altered ? 

It seems, then, that the schools in the first three 
classes cannot be withdrawn from use as elementary 
schools, and that in respect of them no question of pur- 
chase can arise. By taking the figures of children in attend- 
ance at these schools, and comparing them with the total 
attendance in “ Voluntary ” schools in the two divisions, a 
fair estimate may be obtained of the proportion of school 
places which might have to be bought or otherwise sup- 
plied throughout the country. 

The following statistics are given subject to correc- 
tion, because Parliamentary divisions are not observed in 
the returns of the Board of Education, and the information 
has had to be gathered from these and the reports of the 
Charity Commissioners and by reference to maps. 

There are in these two divisions forty-seven schools 
cr departments in the above three classes, with an average 
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attendance of 7,543 out of a total of forty-seven Volun- 
tary schools, with 12,279 scholars in average attendance. 
This represents a percentage of sixty-one scholars. The 
Holmfirth and Colne Valley divisions together contain a 
very large area and a population of 123,000. They stretch 
from Barnsley to Mossley, and from Penistone to Mirfield. 
They include districts differing widely in industrial em- 
ployment, such as the cottom and flannel trade round 
Saddlewerth, the woollen cloth trade in the Holme and 
Colne Valleys, and the mining industry near Barnsley. A 
large area is mainly occupied in agriculture. There is no 
reason to suppose that they have been blessed with more 
“pious founders” than the rest of the country, or that the 
‘Treasury has shown the local Voluntary schools a prefer- 
ence in the matter of building grants. It is only the acci- 
dent of residence which has led to the investigation of 
their statistics rather than those of any other divisions. 

It is fair to assume that throughout the country at 
large the origin of Voluntary schools and the distribution 
of grants by the Treasury will have been much the same. 
In the second reading debate Mr. Balfour said: “If the 
buildings of the Voluntary schools were no longer available 
for the purposes of education, taking the cost of provision 
at the very cautious estimate of £7 per child, the cost to 
the community would be not less than £26 millions ster- 
ling.” His estimate was based upon the children on the 
registers, but the gross amount remains the same for a 
calculation based upon average attendances. Consequently 
the estimate should be reduced by 61 per cent., 7.¢., 
£,15,960,000, leaving a balance of £10,040,000 only. 
Allowing a large margin for error in so broad a summary, 
the result would be less than what the nation spent joyfully 
in six weeks on the war. 

In the above calculations five Wesleyan and one 
British school, with an average attendance of 979, and 
one department owned by a private individual have been 
included in the fourth class. 

But it is well known that most Wesleyan and British 
schools are maintained solely because there is no otuer 
undenominational school in the locality, and that their 
miznagers would be quite willing to hand them over tv an 
undenominational public authority. 

The scholars attending these Wesleyan and British 
schools form more than 7 per cent. of the whole, and this 
would reduce the estimate by another ,/'1,820,000, or in 
all from £26,000,000 to £8,220,000. Making any pos- 
sible allowance for error in description of the schools, :t 
must be concluded that the nation is being frightened into 
accepting the Bill upon the assumption that all school- 
houses not provided by School Boards are private property, 
whereas in truth, if the present Government grants were 
withdrawn, about one half of them would be available for 
use by a public authority. 

Another conclusion is that the schools im the 
first two classes which have been impressed with an 
ecucational trust ought to come under management similar 
to that of schools provided by the local authority—in other 
words, that the division of schools into two classes, accord- 
ing to whether they are or are not provided by the local 
authority, does not correspond to the real divisions of school 
ownership. Premises which have been dedicated by trust 
to the use of the public ought, now that the entire burden 
of them is being taken by a public authority, to be man- 
aged as public property in all respects. 

Lastly, it is an unfounded assumption that school- 
houses belonging to private individuals and those of the 
Church of England, but not connected with the “ National 
Society,” would all be withdrawn from use by a public 
and undenominational authority. Sir John Brunner is 
not the only liberal-minded man owning schoolhouses, 
and many a parson would be only too glad to employ for 
church work the rent which a public authority would pay 
for the use of the Sunday school premises as a day school. 
—Yours, &c., 


Epcar T. WoopHEAD. 


THE PENRHYN DISPUTE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have recently been spending a week, with 
much interest and pleasure mingled with pain, in a slate 
cottage owned and occupied by one of the quarrymen now 
on strike at Bethesda. 

The economic questions involved in that strike I am 
neither competent nor desirous to discuss. My sympathies 
have never been on the side of extreme trade union methods, 
and a strike always seems to me to require very grave 
reasons indeed for its justification. 

In the Bethesda case the present demand of the 
strikers seems so moderate—namely, that any man, or set 
of men, who are dissatisfied shall not be restricted in the 
choice of advocates for stating their reasons for dissatisfac- 
tion to men of their own particular class of workers—that, 
in his own interest, it seems to an outsider difficult to under- 
stand Lord Penrhyn’s reason for refusal. I gathered that 
the extreme moderation of their demands was one reason 
why the sympathy of the large trade unions has not been 
more energetically shown. 

But Lord Penrhyn’s position is not that of a manu- 
facturer whose capital supplies both the material and the 
apparatus for working. The mountain side from which 
the slate is hewn is, for the most part at any rate, his only 
by a convention, by a Crown grant, which the Crown has 
given and the Crown may take away. On his estate are 
numerous cottages built by his tenantry at their own ex- 
pense, in some of which the second or third generation 
of workers in the quarry are now living. And it is to 
men of this class that Lord Penrhyn, in regard to their 
daily work, assumes the position of a despot—sic volo, sic 
jubeco. If he has legal rights derived from a few years’ 
enjoyment of a Crown lease or grant, surely they have some 
moral right derived from working and occupying for two 
generations. 

The questions involved in this strike are economical 
subordinately. There are two other aspects of no less im- 
portance, the political and the religious. 

Lord Penrhyn is a Tory. That is his misfortune, 
perhaps, not his fault, but it becomes a fault when the im- 
pression is widely produced among those who work to bring 
the wealth from the quarries which he nominally owns that 
they must conform to his political views or leave the place. 

Lord Penrhyn is a strong Churchman. No Board 
school is tolerated on his estate. The schools are those which 
are called National because they are not controlled by the 
nation, and Voluntary because only a very small fraction of 
their support comes from free will offerings. The quarry- 
men are, not quite to a man, but in the overwhelming 
majority, not members of the Established Church, but 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists. Of two thousand 
skilled quarrymen there are now about three hundred at 
work, and to the best of my information these three hun- 
dred are now, whatever they may have been before, almost 
all attendants at the Established churches. It did not sur- 
prise me that, though the word ordinarily used to designate 
the men at work was “ workers,” occasionally, and especially 
in reference to this desertion of the faith of their fathers, 
the word “ betrayers” slipped out. 

May I say that from all the strikers with whom { was 
able to speak—a large majority could only speak Welsh-- 
I never heard any angry reproaches against “my Lord 
Penrhyn.” He was very “stubborn” was about ‘ne 
strongest language employed. 

A large number of the quarrymen have sought and 
found work elsewhere, sending remittances to their wives 
and families. Those left behind are the older and feeb!er, 
or more encumbered. One saw them at work in their 
little gardens, or talking with sad, serious faces by the 
roadside. ‘Those who have gone long ‘~ be back in their 
native valley. 
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If these sturdy Puritans have to succumb and finally 
give up either their homes or what they feel to be their 
right, it will involve a loss to Wales and our common 
country which it will be hard to make up. ‘Temporary help 
may be sent to, and will be gladly received by, Rev. W. W. 
Lloyd, Bethesda, the secretary of the relief fund. Per- 
manent help may best be given by doing all in our powe: 
to oust the present Government. For a few days efter 
Sevenoaks Lord Penrhyn seemed open to negotiations, bu 
shortly he hardened his heart and would not let the people 
go.—Yours, &c., 

W. STEADMAN ALDIs. 

Kidlington, 

October 14, 1902. 


THE CLERGY AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I enclose a copy of a letter I have written to 
Archdeacon Sheppard.—Y ours, &c., 
J. S. TRorrer. 
[Cory.] 

“Sir,—In reply to your letter asking for a subscription 
in aid of the funds of the ‘Friend of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion,’ partly on the plea that no provision is made for them 
‘by the State ’—somewhat ungrateful, 1 admit, on the part 
of the State, whose work they have done—lI enclose you a 
copy of an article on ‘The Devastation in South Africa,’ 
in Zhe Speaker of October 4. This is a record from the 
Times and other papers, and is fully confirmed in 7he 
Speaker of Octover 11, by a letter from an officer who was 
an unwilling instrument in this work of devastation. 

“From first to last no word on behalf of leniency or 
mercy has come from the bishops. The repeated requests 
of the Boers for peaceful arbitration were all ignored. from 
thousands of State Church pulpits the war has been de- 
scribed as ‘glorious,’ ‘holy,’ ‘righteous,’ ail attributes of 
the Deity, and the congregations have been worked up 
in their lust for blood, and gold, and land. It is not for 
anyone to wish that these so-called professors of Chris- 
tianity may starve and be d—d, but it is to be hoped that 
the fact of their ‘suffering keen privations’ may make 
them take up work more suitable to their taste for blood- 
shed. 

‘““I and others have had the honour of assisting several 
clergymen who, during the last three years, have lost their 
congregations by boldly standing up for the teachings of 
Christ, and it would be a pleasure to help any of your 
society who are suffering from a like cause. , 

“The sufferings of the children you mention cannot ex 
ceed those inflicted on the Boer children, as the result of 
our refusing again and again the request of our enemies 
to submit to arbitration the cause of the dispute. 

‘“‘ Eye-witnesses have told me that they saw Boer 
children of tender years dying in agony from the effects of 
eating hard and unsuitable food, and that the women in 
the Irene Camp, their homes and all their clothes burnt, 
had died in childbirth from cold and _ starvation, up to 
their ankles in mud and slush.—Yours, &c., 

J. 5. Trorrer. 
“The Rev. Edgar Sheppard, 
“ Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal.” 


ATHLETICS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ Centurion’s” somewhat 
rambling letter says nothing valuable on the subject of 
athleticism, more especially in regard to public schools, 
where he admits athleticism to have its origin. 

As a public school boy myself, I cannot help feeling, 
from observations of my own, that the importance assigned 
to athletics at the present day does not result, as “ Cen- 
turion” says, in the production of a namby-pamby youth 
who takes just enough interest in games to enjoy a séden- 
tary position as spectator at Henley or Lord’s. 

I am convinced that our modern system of athleticism 
in schools does not produce this class of Englishman— 
athletics are taken far too much in earnest for this to be 
the case. What this system does too often produce is a 


highly-developed young athlete who, after learning for five 
years at a public school that athletics are everything, finds, 
on failing time after time to pass his “ Smalls” or “ Litue 
go,” that not even at the universities do the requirements 
of the examiners give way before the face of young gentl 

men of high football or cricket prestige, wh« 
up to have a “ good time ” 


have come 
for three years at the ’Varsity to 
shine as stars inthe athletic field, and eventually to go down 
‘ plucked,” and without a degree. In aiter life as well, 
games do not carry all before them, unless there is a little 
intellect as well in the background; | wonder how many 
former captains of cricket or football teams at the greatest 
public schools are now tied down to a clerk’s stool in a 
City house of business ; or how many similar “ malheureux ” 
are spending £300 a year out of the paternal pocket in the 
Militia in vainly endeavouring to enter the Army by the 
back way! 

Believe me, this question of games is a very important 
and pressing one, and unless some solution of the problem 
can be arrived at, the number of useless Englishmen, use- 
less not because they loll in club arm-chairs or have grouse 
moors (which so offends “ Centurion”), but because they 
have had no time at school to learn anything in their devo 
tion to games of every kind, will steadily increase.—Yours, 
«ke., 

PusLic Scnoor Boy. 


DEVASTATION IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Surely there is no room for controversy as ‘0 
the extent of the destruction wrought in the two Kepublics. 
It is complete. We have Lord Milner’s testimony to tits 
effect. Writing nearly a year ago, on November 25, 1901, 
he said, “Terrible as have been the ravages of war and 
the destruction of agricultural capital, a destruction which 
is now pretty well complete” (Cd. 903, p. 135).—Yours, 
&c., 

ALFRED MARKs. 

155, Adelaide-road, London, N.W., 

October 15. 


PHik PREVENTION OF FAMINE IN INDIA. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—-On Saturday last, in the Charing Cross-rvad, | 


purchased a pamphlet on what the author cails a “ Dharma 
Gola, or a System of Co-operative Corn Bank for Preven- 
tion of Famine.” ‘The autnor of the pamphlet is an Indian 
gentleman, a zamindar in the Dacca district of Bengal ; and 
he describes how he is successfully working a modihed form 
ot the very system ol storage ol grain which was pooh- 
poohed when | recommended it to the notice of the Famine 
Commission in the year 1878, in the following words: 
“The months of June, July, and August comprise the 
season during which the agriculturist is hardest pinched for 
food. He borrows freely during this period from his maha- 
jan, and in September has to pay back fifty for every forty 
seers of grain borrowed—very often sixty seers of grain are 
exacted. An energetic mahajan who goes in for quick re- 
turns may double his capital within the year. Now, I have 
to propose that the Government should put a stop to these 
usurious transactions once and for ever by opening its hand 
and establishing grain stores throughout the country, which 
stores would eventually prove pillars of strength to the 
State. There is no occasion for Government to have a 
separate establishment for this business, which might be 
entrusted to trustworthy planters and zamindars. The 
transactions should all be done in grain; and the grain 
stored should only be the hardy millets of the country, 
which are never attacked by weevils, and which keep sound 
for years without spoiling.” (“ Answers to the Enquiries ” 
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in Chapter I. of the “ Famine Commission Circular,” by 
D. N. Reid, pp. 29, 30.) I have exercised first-class powers 
as an honorary magistrate in India ; I was in charge of large 
famine relief works during the famines of 1866 and 1874; I 
was a member of the Behar Rent Committee in 1878 ; andthe 
subjoined extract from a “ Note” by the late Colonel F. T. 
Haig will show the trouble which I took in providing water 
for the irrigation of the cultivators’ crops in the densely 
populated district of Saran. I not only supplied my raiyats 
with water by means of village channels made exclusively 
with factory labour and at the factory expense, but I also 
manured the raiyats’ fields with highly nitrogenous sece¢ and 
seet-water from my indigo vats. Moreover, I expended 
thousands of rupees in purchasing all the oilcake (castor- 
cake) from the steam oil-mills at Siwan for my raiyats’ fields. 


Excellent results were obtained from the raiyats’ crops that, 


were manured by me; but the most surprising results were 
those obtained from cheena crops grown after peas. Cheena 
is cultivated in Behar as a catch-crop in the hot weather 
before the rains break ; and this is the crop the grain of 
which I recommended to the notice of the Famine Com- 
mission of 1878 for storing as a preventive of famine. If 
my advice had been taken there would have been no famine 
in Behar in season 1896-97. My name, however, is not 
mentioned in the Report of the Famine Commission of 
1878-79 ; neither is it mentioned in Dr. Voelcker’s book on 
the “Improvement of Indian Agriculture.” This Dr. 
Voelcker was deputed by Government to report on the agri- 
culture of India; but he was not taken to my factory by 
those who were responsible for arranging his tours of in- 
spection in India. If he had visited my factory he would 
have seen experiments in crop-growing which were being 
worked on a gigantic scale for the benefit of the raiyats. 
And I now write to ask the British public to assist me in 
obtaining a commission of inquiry on crop-growing in India 
on behalf of a helpless peasantry—a commission of inquiry 
which will show how easy it is to prevent famine desolating 
India. ‘The short history that I have given of my career is 
enough to show that I know what I am talking about.— 
Yours, &c., 
Donatp N. Reb. 


15, St. Mary’s-square, Paddington, W. 


The following extract from a Note by the late Colonel 
F. T. Haig, Chief Engineer of the Bengal Irrigation De- 
partment, which was written on November 6, 1876, de- 
scribes the condition of the fields in a year of drought: 


““On the 18th September, two gentlemen, Messrs. Reid and 
Murray, planters in the Saran district, presented themselves 
at my office in Calcutta, and stated that they had just 
come down to urge upon the Government the necessity of 
taking some immediate steps for the safety of the crops. They 
stated that the rainfall up to that time had actually been less 
than in 1873, that over considerable tracts of country the 
main rice-crop had not even been planted, that a great part 
of what crop there was must, in all probability, be lost, and, 
worst af all, that there was reason to fear that, with such a 
scanty rainfall, the amount of moisture in the soil might 
prove insufficient to mature the rabi crops. They also 
stated that they had brought with them the outline of a pro- 
ject which had been sketched out by the Executive Engineer 
for admitting the water of the Gandak into some of the 
principal nallas, the cost of which would be very small; 
and they very earnestly requested that, if possible, orders 
might be issued for the immediate commencement of the 
works. They promised that not only they themselves, but 
the whole of the planters of Saran would help to the utmost 
of their power in collecting labour, so that, if possible, a 
supply of water might be admitted in time to secure the rabi 
crops, about which they were chiefly anxious. 

*“It was clear both from the entirely reliable character of 
the information supplied by those two gentlemen, and the 
labour and expense they had been at in order to lay their 
views before the Government, that the case was one of real 
urgency. I therefore requested one of them, Mr. Reid, to 
submit a statement of his views to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in a letter, which I at once forwarded with a short note by 
myself, to his Honour, and the next evening I left with 
both gentlemen by rail for Chupra, where we arrived on 
the 21st September, and met, by appointment, the Superin- 
tending and Executive Engineers and the Collector. These 
officers, as well as everybody else whom I had an opportunity 


of consulting, entirely confirmed the statements of Messrs. 
Reid and Murray as to the state of the crops, and, indeed, 
ocular demonstration was abundantly available all round 
Chupra; the dhadai crops looked very miserable indeed, 
the rice stunted and withered, and in some places the rice- 
fields being unplanted.” 


A NOVEL APOLOGY. 
lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


5ir,—In Mr. Sichel’s Bolingbroke may be found a 
novel and reprehensible method of apologising for a 
blunder. In his text, Mr. Sichel conjectures that Akenside 
wrote in the Craftsman in 1734. He has since discovered, 
or been told, that Akenside was born in 1721. He corrects 
his blunder in an erratum, and says that Macaulay, in his 
essay on Horace Walpole, implies that Akenside did write 
in the Craftsman. Macaulay implies nothing of the kind. 
He implies that Akenside had written against the Govern- 
ment before 1742. That is true, for his British Philip pic 
was published in 1738. Mr. Sichel misreads his authority, 
blunders in consequence, and then tries to shift the burden 
of his blunder on to the shoulders of the authority whom 
he has misunderstood, and still misrepresents. What would 
Mr. Sichel have said had such a thing been done by one of 
his detested Whigs ?—Yours, &c., 

j. S. 





A NIGHT AT DAGO TOM’S. 


H, yesterday I think it was, while cruising down 
the street 

I met with Bill. ‘* Hullo,” he says, ‘‘lets give the gells 
a treat.” 

We'd red bandanas round our necks ’n’ our shrouds 
new rattled down, 

So we filled a couple of Santa Cruz, and cleared for 
Sailor Town. 


We scooted south with a press of sail till we fetched 
to a caboose 

(The Sailor’s Rest, by Dago Tom, alongside Paddy’s 
Goose), 

Red — to the windys, aye, an’ white sand to the 

oor, 

And an old blind fiddler lilting the tune of ‘* Lowlands 

no more. ; 


He played ‘‘ The Shaking of the Sheets,” ’n’ the couples 
did advance 

Bowing, stamping, curtseying to the shuffling of the 
dance ; 

The old floor rocked and quivered, so it struck be- 
holders dumb, 

"N’ arterwards there was sweet songs and good 
Jamaikey rum. 


"N’ there was many a merry varn o’ many a merry 
spree 

Aboard the ships with royals set a-sailing on the sea ; 

Yarns o’ the clipper Spindrift, her as had the clipper-bow; 

‘* There ain’t no ships,” said Bill to me, ‘ like that there 
hooker now.” 


The old blind fiddler played the tune of ‘‘ Pipe the watch 
below,” 

The skew-eyed Dago dowsed the glim 'n’ said, ‘It’s 
time to go.” 

"N’ we sauntered home, did Bill ’n’ I, along the windy 
streets, 

Until we fetched the Land o’ Nod atween the linen 
sheets. 

JoHN MASEFIELD. 
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REVIEWS. 
DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE. 
IMPERIALISM. A Study. By J. A. Hobson. London: Jas. 


Nisbet and Co. 1902. pp. vi. 400. Price 1os. 6d. net. 
AMONG the most ardent of those who have been caught by 
the modern Imperialist sentiment are men of Liberal antece- 
dents who hold Imperialism, as illustrated in the British 
Empire, to be not the negation but the fulfilment and ex- 
tension of their old Liberal views. That there is an Im- 
perialism which is opposed to popular government, to civil 
and political liberty, and, broadly speaking, to all that 
as Liberals they have held valuable, they readily admit. 
Such was, or is, the Imperialism of the Casars, of Spain, 
of Napoleon, of Nicholas II. Such, in fact, on examina- 
tion, was, and is, the Imperialism of everybody except their 
own nation, with a possible reservation in favour of their 
cousins in America and the method of the water-cure. But 
British Imperialism is a wholly different thing. It is Em- 
pire founded on democracy. Its mission is to spread liberty 
and light, to bring the Bible to the Kaffir and the Kaffir 
to the gold mine, to establish self-government in South 
Africa by means of a military despotism, no matter how 
prolonged, to extirpate slavery and institute a hut tax. 
Ours is, in short, a “free, tolerant, and unaggressive Em- 
pire,” and the wider such an Empire, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for freedom and democracy. Such is the creed of 
Liberal Imperialism. 

The central point of Mr. Hobson’s new book is that 
this belief is absolutely opposed to the truth. Imperialism 
and democracy are for him diametrically opposed prin- 
ciples. It is true that a democratic Empire, or let us say 
a democratic world State, might be conceived as a possi- 
bility, and some such possibility Mr. Hobson himself 
suggests as an alternative to Imperialism. Such a State 
could only be built up by Federation, probably by a com- 
plex system of Federation within Federation, and it would 
rest, not on the annihilation, but on the peaceful develop- 
ment of nationality. Amid much that is of the highest value 
in Mr. Hobson’s new book, nothing is more useful than 
his account of “internationalism.” Many sincere opponents 
of war, while admitting that hitherto war and Imperialism 
have been closely associated, hold that nevertheless to go 
through with the policy of expansion to the bitter end is 
the only road to the goal of universal peace. For when all 
the nations are united under one head, war must be 
brought to an end by those physical limitations which so 
grieved the soul of Alexander the Great. And those who 
would admit the notion of a single world Empire to be 
Utopian nevertheless conceive that the drift of things is 
towards the consolidation of the three or four great empires. 
which will comprise or, at any rate, control the entire world, 
and will find it relatively easy to adjust their disputes with- 
out incurring the enormous expense and indefinite risks 
involved in a collision between such giant forces. To 
Mr. Hobson some such destiny for our civilisation also 
appears possible, but to him it is not a Utopia, but the 
reverse. It would imply the extinction of popular liberties, 
of economic independence, and of distinct nationality, all 
of which would be crushed together under the power of 
the capitalists in whose interest such a group of empires 
might, he thinks, be built up. Mr. Hobson does not make 
a fetish of nationality. It is one of the merits of his book, 
as a contribution to political philosophy, that it fully admits 
the “relativity” of all political principles—that is to say, 
that in human affairs we have to deal with many very 
diverse considerations of right and duty, which limit and 
define each other so that no single one can be made to 
yield an absolute rule of conduct. He admits that in 
certain ages empire has been identified with internationalism, 
which he recognises as a needed corrective to the self- 


centred and exclusive patriotism of segregated and hostile 
communities. But he repeatedly urges that, just as any 
form of Socialism that would not stifle progress must be 
based on individualism and go to aid and further it, so 
the world-union must not overwhelm nationality, but ac- 
cept it: 

* A true, strong internationalism, in form or spirit, would 
rather imply the existence of powerful self-respecting nation- 
alities which seek union on the basis of common national 
needs and interests. Such a historical development would 
be far more conformable to laws of social growth than the 
rise of anarchic cosmopolitanism from individual units 
amid the decadence of national life.” 

But, the Democratic Imperialist urges, our free and 
tolerant Empire does admit of and encourage the existence 
of “ powerful self-reputing nationalities” within it. Canada 
snd Australia are nations ; we have given them free institu- 
tions and encouraged them to federate ; we sympathise with 
Canadian patriotism, and Canadians, in turn, feel that love 
of their own country is no bar to loyalty towards the 
Empire. To this Mr. Hobson’s reply is, that Canada 
and Australia are not the rule, but the exceptions. Is 
the Democratic Imperialist so willing, for example, to 
recognise an Africander nation? The emancipation of 
Canada and Australasia, and the partial emancipation of 
South Africa, were the work of an older generation and of 
Liberal ideas. Mr. Hobson takes the period of the new 
Imperialism as beginning in 1884, and he finds that in all! 
the vast additions—amounting to more than three and a 
half millions of square miles—made to the Empire in that 
time not a single area has been endowed with representa- 
tive institutions. The great mass of our aggressions are 
made upon territory occupied by “coloured” races, to 
whom there is no prospect, nor even any pretence, of ex- 
tending self-government. “Politically, the new Im- 
perialism is an expansion of autocracy.” It is to be sharply 
distinguished from any true Colonialism of which Australia 
is, perhaps, the most complete type and which does extend 
to new territory the free institutions familiar in the mother 
country. 

As revealed by Mr. Hobson’s analysis, modern Im- 
perialism, whether British, German, or American, is a re- 
version to relatively barbarous methods which the states- 
men of the nineteenth century seemed at one time to have 
put out of court. The impulse towards that reversion 
comes from the moneyed classes who seek new markets for 
trade and, still more, new fields for investment, while at a 
further stage of development they also find in those weaker 
races, which they call lower, new labour material to or- 
ganise. From a number of useful tables Mr. Hobson has 
no difficulty in showing that the purely commercial value 
of the newer additions to the Empire is small, and by no 
means an adequate set-off to the expense of acquiring 
them. But he points out that since 1884 incomes from 
foreign and colonial investments assessed to income-tax in 
this country have increased from 33 to 60 millions. The 
investor is often also an anxious parent, who naturally views 
expanding opportunities for eligible appointments with a 
favourable eye. If expansion does not bring solid value 
to the empire as a whole, do not let us suppose its benefits 
to be altogether an illusion. The governing classes profit. 
If a concession hunter involves us in a war, he at least gets 
value received. Economic interests, then, are at the bottom 
of Imperialism, in Mr. Hobson’s view, but they are the in- 
terests of a class, not those of the nation. But Mr. Hobson, 
writing not as a mere controversialist, but as a scientific 
student of political forces, recognises that motives of class 
interest alone could not have produced the widespread 
sentiment of Imperialism if “moral and _ sentimental 
factors” were not called in to their aid. Perhaps the most 
powerful part of the book is the analysis of the elements 
of higher feeling at work in Imperialism and the attempt 
to estimate how far they bear any true relation to the re- 
sults of Imperialist policy, and how far the talk of “ Im- 
perial destiny,” civilising mission, and the rest is to be dis- 
missed as pure cant. In his Psychology of Jingoism 
Mr. Hobson showed his power of dealing with the “ mighty 
mood of empire” as a satirist. In the present work he 
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puts off the satirist in favour of cool scientific analysis. 
The theory of deliberate hypocrisy he rejects. Such a 
charge, he says finely, is seldom to be brought with justice 
against a man, and against a nation never. It is not so much 
conscious hypocrisy as a kind of collective self-deception 
which confronts us. Mr. Hobson wiil even admit that there 
is a tenable theory at the basis of Imperialism. We can- 
not in the abstract deny, for example, that the higher 
civilisation has duties to the lower, and in pursuit of those 
duties would have the right in extreme cases even to annex 
territory and impose its own laws on a backward people. 
The mischief is that these lofty principles of national un- 
selfishness have no correspondence with the real motives 
which animate aggressive movements, and therefore be- 
come a mere screen for material interests. Mr. Hobson 
appeals, with decisive effect, to the cases where humani-, 
tarian sentiment and material interest are opposed to prove 
that the former motive alone is without influence on our 
policy : 

“Though perhaps not so inefficient, the Russian tyranny 
is quite as oppressive and more injurious to the cause of 
civilisation than the government of the Khedive, but no 
one proposes that we should coerce Russia or rescue Fin- 
land from her clutches. The case of Armenia, again, attests 
the utter feebleness of the higher motives. Both the 
Government and the people of Great Britain were thoroughly 
convinced of the atrocious cruelties of Turkey, public 
opinion was well informed and thoroughly incensed, Great 
Britain was expressly pledged by the Cyprus convention to 
protect Armenia; but the ‘cause of humanity’ and the 
‘mission of civilisation’ were powerless either for inter- 
ference or effective protest. 

‘* Aggressive Imperialism, as our investigation has shown, 
is virtually confined to the coercion by stronger or better 
armed nations of nations which are, or seem to be, weaker 
and incapable of effective resistance; everywhere some 
definite economic or political gain is sought by the Imperial 
aggressor. The chivalrous spirit of Imperialism leads 
neither Great Britain nor any other Western nation te 
assail a powerful State, however tyrannous, or to assist a 
weak State reputed to be poor.” 

Such are a few of the salient points in a book far too 
rich in valuable thought to be adequately sketched within 
the limits of a review. Mr. Hobson’s book will become one 
of the text-books of reviving Liberalism—the Liberalism 
which is finding itself again in opposition to Imperialism, 
and is recognising that a choice must be made between 
Democracy and Empire. One point of criticism may be 
subjoined. Mr. Hobson deals with the evolution theory, 
which is used as a basis for Imperialism very effectively, it 
is true, but w:thout, as it seems to the present writer, going 
to the root of the matter. In its first application to social 
affairs the Darwinian theory held that progress depended 
on the struggle for existence between individuals. The 
growth of Imperialism on the one hand and of Socialistic 
criticism on the other, has remodelled the theory, which 
now admits that civilisation suspends the struggle within 
the nation, but finds the root of progress in the strife of 
nations. In such wise do theories reputed to be scientific 
adapt themselves to the prepossessions of the day. Mr. 
Hobson's reply is in effect that with the advance of civilisa- 
tion the struggle for existence is transmuted. It repeats 
itself on a higher plane, as a rivalry of ideas, a competition 
iit social excellence. This is good and true enough, but, at 
least to the present reviewer, it appears that there is a 
more far-reaching reply. A true theory of evolution begins 
with the distinction of progress or orthogenic evolution 
from evolution in general, and it finds the fundamental 
tendency of orthogenic evolution in a movement which, 
stage by stage, involves the suppression of the struggle for 
existence, namely, in the development of what may in a 
very comprehensive sense be termed organisation. Even 
on the purely biological plane, the advance of organisation 
implies a more complex and more complete co-operation 
of parts that reraain distinct. In human society a similar 
development constitutes the advance of civilisation. Such 
a co-operation implies the free development of the indivi- 
duals or groups which join in it, for it is only the lowest 
and most mechanical kind of organisation that can be im- 
posed from above without reference to the nature of the 
material upon which it is forced, Hence social progress 


aims at unity, but must repose on freedom. This result 
is in close accord with Mr. Hobson’s conception of Inter- 
nationalism, and it is only mentioned here as indicating 
that a philosophic theory of evolution leads us to results 
which justify and support the application of humanitarian 
principles to political affairs. 

L. T. Hopnouse. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S RUSKIN. 


Joun Ruskin. By Frederic Harrison. “English Men of 
Letters” Series. London: Macmillan. 


WE should hesitate to call Mr. Fiederic Harrison’s work a 
psychological study of John Ruskin, for the simple reason 
that the term suggests littke more than the mercilessly 
scientific dissection of a beautiful character and rare genius 
to the inevitable detriment of their preciousness. Yet in 
the present case there can exist little doubt that what 
Mazzini called “the most analytic mind in Europe” has 


_ been subjected to the scrutiny of another mind which, with 


other aims and other sympathies, is hardly less analytic. 
To Mr. Harrison John Ruskin is a series of more or less 
scientific problems—problems of heredity, problems of 
social environment, problems of the brain and body. We 
are shown Ruskin as a child. We are told again what he 
could do at the age of four, what poetry he was capable of 
at seven, to what extent his powers of observation were 
matured at ten. We are asked to contrast the mild sweet- 
ness and reasonability of his personality with the violence 
and dogmatism of much that he wrote, and to accept our 
author’s theory of an uncontrolled literary cesérus. We 
are invited to speculate on the slow dawn of that feeling for 
Italian art which was subsequent to the appreciation of 
Turner. Ruskin’s loves, his hatreds, his mountain wor- 
ship, his literary inconsistencies assume a new psycho- 
logical significance in Mr. Harrison’s hands; Ruskin’s 
faults, looked at psychologically, and stated, as they are, 
with the relentlessness of the philosophic inquirer, appear 
at their reading a trifle more glaring; Ruskin’s undoubted 
virtues, put forth with all the tenderness of a personal 
friend, seem by force of contrast a little more tender and 
more lovable. However, with all the fresh light and shade 
that Mr. Harrison has put into a well-worn subject, the mass 
of opinion on that subject is unlikely to change one way or 
the other. Although the philosophic force brought to bear 
may be strong, it.cannot alter the fact that Ruskin gave us 
something that mere philosophers cannot give, and _ it 
cannot even explain what that something is. The result 
is that, as we turn over these pages, the virtues and fail- 
ings, the light and the darkness, come closer together, the 
harshness and the tenderness coalesce as we see them, not 
positive, but relative to the whole—the result is that, the 
dominant psychological note notwithstanding, we are left 
very much where we were. 

Such is our impression of the book y one who, though 
a personal friend, was yet not a disciple of the Master. Of 
that book’s construction there is not very much to be said. 
Roughly, Mr. Harrison has divided Ruskin’s career into 
two periods, the first of which was almost entirely devoted 
to esthetic questions, and the second to those attempts at 
social reform which have been regarded by posterity with 
mingled admiration, pity, and open scorn. As one might 
expect, there is little new in point of fact or theory as re- 
gards the esthetic work; the author is content to follow 
in the footsteps of Collingwood, Bardoux, and De la 
Sizeranne. Once or twice, indeed, he criticises Ruskin’s 
judgment with some asperity, as in the case of Lord 
Leighton and Sir Alma-Tadema (p. 145); and on Ruskin’s 
interpretation of the Slade Professor's duties he is suffi- 
ciently severe : 


“*A voice crying in the wilderness,’ was a part legitimate 
enough for one who chose to face all its pain, as did 
Coleridge and Shelley. Carlyle and Tolstoi. But a Univer- 
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sity Professor of Fine Art had duties of a specific kind, 
and had accepted a task in an organised body of teachers. 
To make pictures and painters mere texts for a religious 
and metaphysical propaganda exclusively his own, to de- 
nounce and ridicule his coileagues conducting their special 
studies, and to make his chair a pulpit for Neo-Christianity 
or Paleo-Catholicism of his own invention, was unfair to 
the founders and managers of the trust whose name he 
accepted.” 


Nevertheless, Ruskin did what few Slade Professors 
have succeeded in doing—possibly by reason of a too close 
adherence to their specific duties—he attracted an audi- 
ence. Still, Mr. Harrison is entitled to his opinion. We 
must also confess to a sympathy with his tendency to make 
game of sundry of Ruskin’s book titles, invented to give 
their author “a few minutes’ amusement” without refer- 
ence to the contents. But Mr. Harrison is certainly at his 
best when he comes to the question of social philosophy, as 
embodied in his subject’s political economy and dream of 
an English Utopia. Here in his comparative criticism of 
Ruskinian doctrine he has all the weight of authority on 
his side ; as the commentator on Auguste Comte’s Positive 
Polity, and the close student of Huxley, Mill, Hume, and 
Bentham, he shows pretty conclusively that Ruskin was 
equipped for his task with little more than enthusiasm and 
eloquence. In these passages alone may be discerned a 
trace of that pardonable contempt which the man of solid 
learning has for the man of uninformed convictions. Treat- 
ing his subject broadly, he leaves but little to the victim of 
his onslaught. One curiously interesting parallel is worth 
quoting : 

“TI often had occasion to remind him (Ruskin), in public 
and in private, that most of his social doctrines had been 
anticipated by Auguste Comte. It seems a paradox to men- 
tion in the same sentence the most systematic and the most 
unsystematic of ali modern writers, the philosopher with 
the poet, the most organic of modern thinkers with the most 
anarchic. Comte had never heard of Ruskin, and Ruskin 
never mentioned Comte, unless in some grotesque parody 
of what he fancied Comte might have said, though he 
actually had said the contrary. The fact remains that 
Comte and Ruskin are substantially agreed in their view of 
Greek poetry and religion, medieval history, Catholicism, 
the great poets, in their honour of Dante, of Scott, of 
Gothic architecture, of Italian art; and also in their dis- 
belief in all that is offered by modern Industrialism, by 
political economy, by the emancipation of women, by demo- 
cracy, by parliamentarism”. . . 


It is quite conceivable that the devout and enthusiastic 
Ruskinian will denounce Mr. Frederic Harrison’s book as 
positively ill-natured. His calm and critical examination 
of the Master’s social teaching, his flat denial of Ruskin’s 
qualifications for writing much that has been fondly con- 
sidered authoritative, and especially his constant allusions 
to’ those “cerebral affections” that darkened his subject’s 
later years, may well savour of sacrilege to many who have 
been nourished on the glowing appreciations of former 
biographers. Yet in view of the obvious and necessary pur- 
pose of Mr. Harrison’s contribution to the “ English Men 
of Letters” series any such conclusion would be unfair. 
For Mr. Harrison has veritably come to judge John Ruskin, 
not to praise him; to eliminate as far as possible the per- 
sonal equation ; to subject the literature that Ruskin has 
left to the test of honest literary criticism. This task, a 
difficult and perhaps an ungrateful one in anyone’s hands, 
may be said to have been accomplished with remarkable 
skill and discretion. 

F. J. M. 





THE PLASTER MOZART. 


Mozart. 


By Eustace J. Breakspeare. The “ Master Musician” 
Series. 


London: J. M. Dent and Co. 1g02. 3s. 6d. net. 


To do an adequate study of Mozart ought to be the easiest 
thing possible in these days. All the tedious work of re- 
search has been done once for all—so far as we can see 
—by Otto Jahn and Ludwig Nohl; while from the latter 


gentleman’s edition of Mozart’s letters there is a heap of 
psychological material to be unearthed. In addition to all 
this, there is the critical opinion of at least a hundred 
years at the service of the investigator, from Rochlitz 
and Michael Kelly to Fétis, from Nissen and Holes to 
Oulibichieff and Rockstro and all the later moderns. 
Finally, the whole of his work is now accessible in the 
magnificent edition of Breitkopf. With all these favouring 
circumstances, it is really astonishing that someone does 
not produce a genuine study of Mozart, that shall assign 
him his true place among the immortals, and yet be free 
from the preposterous hero-worship that makes most of 
the orthodox musical criticism stink in the nostrils of every 
man of judgment. We have learned to write sanely about 
Shakespeare—to see that after all he was human and had 
his share of human failings and artistic limitations. Is it 
too much to hope that some day the older musicians— 
Mozart and Beethoven in particular—will be studied with 
the same open-mindedness, the same sense of proportion, 
the same understanding of the man and his milieu ? . 


Mr. Breakspeare, unfortunately for himself and for 
us, belongs to the old school of musical amateur, who 
would as soon think of admitting a fault in his idol as a 
medieval monkish historian would think of telling all the 
truth about the saintly founder of his monastery. These 
well-meaning but uncritical gentlemen are of the same 
lineage as the Italian hawker of plaster casts, who vends 
a statue with a head of simpering inanity and believes it to 
be Mozart. The real Mozart, ill-favoured and insignificant, 
but with the inextinguishable light of genius in the eye, 
bears the same relation to those plaster sentimentalities 
as the real musician bears to the mawkish, impossible god 
of the average biographer. The one is as far removed 
from a human portrait as the other. Mozart is a problem 
in artistic psychology not to be settled by turning up the 
white of an adoring eye, and mumbling an unintelligent 
credo from one end of his work to another. We need a 
careful study of this extraordinary man from every stand- 
point that art and science and history can suggest. What 
was the precise significance of his strange precocity ? How 
did this affect his future cerebration ? What was his atti- 
tude towards life and art ? Was he a man with whom 
art and life moved along hand in hand, the one always 
vivifying the other, or did he draw his inspiration from 
some secret inner source, the purely musical faculty having 
the power of functioning alone, or with a minimum of 
stimulus from the outer world ? How came this musician 
of pure beauty to possess, when it was required of him, 
so accurate a knowledge of human emotion and of its 
dramatic expression ? On the other hand, what curious 
quality of temperament was it in him that made him as 
self-indulgent, as easy-going, in his dramatic art as in his 
life, always doing his work apparently without effort, never 
showing any sign of struggle with his material, or of the 
desire to build something big and rugged, even at the 
expense of a slight sacrifice of pure perfection? What was 
the secret of that perplexing mastery of his ? Why is his 
style so consummate, so perfect an instrument of his 
thought—to make the distinction for a moment ? Was 
this an unmixed blessing, or, at times at least, a defect 
and a hindrance ? All the other big men have groaned 
in agony over their thought and their utterance, have felt 
the supreme difficulty, now and then, of bending the hard 
material of an idea to shapes of truth and beauty. Why 
are there practically no traces of this phenomenon in the 
music of Mozart ? Why that perpetual ease, that un- 
troubled serenity as of a disembodied spirit superior to the 
common, striving world of men ? And then the Requiem, 
that tragic work of the last hours of the man—what new 
world is this that was unfolding itself to his eyes ? How 
comes his music to have acquired this unaccustomed edge 
of bitterness ; whence this note of defeat and disillusion ? 
Has the Olympian become human—sadly, painfully 
human; has the wall of beauty that separated him from 
the world at last crumbled to fragments, and disclosed to 
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him the sorrow and weariness of our lot, the desert in which 
the brightest of us must lay his poor bones, the death and 
corruption from which we are separated all our lives by 
only the thinnest of veils ? That final illness, with its 
savage shaking of the poor diseased, over-wrought frame, 
and its attendant horrors of imagination, did it not make 
a new being of Mozart ? Truly, this was a tragic life, from 
which there might be drawn a human document of supreme 
interest, had we but the right man for the work. 

Mr. Breakspeare, I am sorry to say, is not that man. 
In the first place, he writes one of the worst styles it has 
ever been my lot to read—a blend of Jean Paul Richter, 
Carlyle, George Meredith, and the correspondence column 
of a provincial newspaper. He must be an excellent musi- 
cian, for no one but a musician could express himself so 
badly in words. The writing is one prolonged agony. 
There are sentences that begin and do not end; sentences 
that end without ever having begun; and sentences that 
neither begin nor end. Inverted commas are aiming in- 
cessantly at your eyes, like a pair of fingers threatening 
their extinction; you have to contort yourself every ten 
seconds to get past an obstacle in italics; and a furious 
“and which” assails your shins at every corner. Nor is 
the substance of the book much better than the technique. 
Mr. Breakspeare evidently knows his Mozart thoroughly ; 
and from a chance remark here and there it is plain that 
he is competent to discuss many of the problems of form 
and expression that confront us in the music of Mozart 
and of Mozart’s epoch. But the book as a whole is 
unblushingly uncritical—simply another pious wreath 
thrown on the coffin, heedless of the decaying mass of 
floral sentimentality that is lying there already. Mr. Break- 
speare’s volume may serve as a useful handbook to those 
who do not want to take the trouble of wading through 
the volumes of Jahn and Nohl; but they will not learn 
anything from it of the real Mozart. What Mr. Breakspeare 
gives them is simply the literary counterpart of the plaster 
cast—impossibly perfect, ineffably null ; the story of a good 
young man who was born in 1756, filled so many thou- 
sand pages of music-paper with notes, and died in 1791. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 





PRAGUE 


THE STORY OF PRAGUE. By Count Liitzow. Illustrated by Nelly 
Erichsen. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 1902. 


Count Lutzow is to be congratulated on having written by 
far the most informing and readable volume of Messrs. 
Dent’s series of Medieval Cities. The author has not only 
given us 2 eoncise, though none the less instru tive, histors 
of the venerable capital of Bohemia, but he has acded to 
this and to many other obligations a great deal of valuable 
and practical information which only a resident could obtain. 
The history of Prague is the history of Bohemia, for this 
delightfully quaint and still very picturesque city epito- 
mises the whole story of the remarkable people who built 
it, and who still love every stone of its numerous and ancient 
monuments. Humboldt said it was one of the most beau- 
tiful cities—if not actually the most beautiful—in Europe, 
and when viewed from the Strahov Monastery Bridge it 
certainly presents an extraordinary effect of almost theatri- 
cal magnificence. The bridge itself is superbly picturesque, 
with its saintly statues and towers, and the Cathedral rising 
on the steep rock beyond is quite scenic in outline, and only 
costume is lacking to give it all the appearance of the rise 
of the curtain in great Wagnerian opera. Alas! the cos- 
tumes, which but a generation back were still a delight to 
the eye, have almost entirely disappeared, to be replaced by 
suits of “ dittoes,” mostly made in Germany, for the men, 
and not very artistic adaptations of Parisian fashions for the 
women. Once beyond the bridge and in the town itself, the 


effect diminishes. The seventeenth century, or Jesuit, style 
of architecture predominates, and a strong attempt appears 
to have been made at the termination of the great religious 
wars to destroy as much as possible every vestige of the 
greater history of the town—Gothic buildings were either 
entirely done away with or plastered over with rococo 
decorations. Churches of medizval interest were subjected 
to this petticoating process, and Romanesque arches and 
sturdy pillars made to masquerade in Italian finery of ques- 
tionable taste. Then again, a multitude of historical 
houses were utterly demolished, and in our time the modern 
improvements man has not been sparing of his officiousness 
even in Prague. For all this, much remains that is delightful, 
and the place is full of wonderful architecture, peculiar to 
itself, a medley of Gothic and Early Renaissance of exceed- 
ing elegance and charm. Restorations of a very judicious 


‘character have for a long time to come preserved many a 


landmark of local history, and the Cathedral and larger 
churches have been restored to their pristine magnificence. 
The most interesting part of the city is undoubtedly centred 
round the Headcany Palace and the Cathedral. The Palace, 
which is enormous, unfortunately lost much of its medizval 
character in the eighteenth century at the hands of Maria 
Theresa. One part, however, close to the Cathedral, dating 
from the time of King Vladislav (1502) is still intact, 
and is a marvel of Gothic intricacy and beauty. The 
effect of the old Palace and the still older Cathedral 
clustering together is wonderful, and for a time, as the 
visitor wanders among the ancient courtyards and cloisters, 
gazes at the lace-like towers or plunges into the gloom of the 
rich interior of a venerable fane, associated with some of 
the most stirring scenes in European history, he almost 
loses his identity, and seems to be of another age to the 
matter-of-fact century in which he lives. The chapels in 
the Cathedral are extremely beautiful, and still contain 
many works of medizval art in the way of tombs, brasses, 
ironwork, and even pictures. Next to the Cathedral in 
interest comes the Tyn Church, a noble edifice associated 
with the Hussite movement. Here Waldhauser and Milic, 
the precursors of Huss, preached, and Archbishop Rokycan 
hurled back his fiery denunciations. This church is almost 
entirely free from the barbarous restorations of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and a pure specimen of 
Bohemian Gothic, at once noble and simple. The St. 
Nicholas is a good specimen of the Italian style of Bernini. 
Of the numerous monasteries the largest and finest is the 
Strahov, a very splendid building indeed, with a fine Renais- 
sance church and a good library, which is exceedingly rich 
in Oriental MSS. and early Bibles—among them being the 
unique Ullaquish Bohemian Bible printed at Venice, and 
the Polyglotta Biblia in ten languages (mostly Oriental), 
printed in London in 1659, and dedicated to Charles II. 
The Bohemian Museum contains extremely important col- 
lections of pictures, works of art, and historical relics, and 
is exceptionally interesting to students of the Reform move- 
ment in the sixteenth century. Indeed, the importance of 
that movement can only be rightly appreciated by a stay of 
several weeks in Prague, which will enable the student to 
become personally familiar with the extraordinary histories 
of John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and their followers. A 
month’s stay here in late spring or early autumn forms one 
of the most delightful holidays imaginable: the place is 
profoundly interesting, the surrounding scenery extremely 
pretty, and the inhabitants are courteous and cultivated. 
The hotels are good and reasonable, and Count Liitzow 
mentions several which can be highly recommended. 
There is a good opera house, and at.the National Theatre 
translations of our dramatic masterpieces, from Hamlet to 
the School for Scandal, are often given, and even better 
acted than in London itself, and with quite as good scenery. 
In the latter respect the Bohemian National Theatre could 
teach our managers many a lesson. The scenery is, as a 
rule, far better painted than any we are accustomed to, 
and less obtrusive. It forms a background to the actors, 
and does not dwarf them, as is only too often the case here. 
Armed with Count Liitzow’s charming book, which is an 
ideal guide-book, the English student who needs a restful 
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retreat cannot do better than go to Prague. The town itself 
is delightful, and, what is equally important, the walks round 
it are not only very pleasant and health-giving, but full of 
historical interest. You can even visit the scene of the 
Battle of Prague, and not hear it “ played upon two pianos.” 
A word of praise is due to Miss Nelly Erichsen for her 
capital sketches, to which have been added some well- 
chosen reproductions of ancient engravings. 


RicHARD DAVEY. 





PEEVISH PAPERS. 


Tue Views oF AN ANGRY MAN, Faithfully reported by G. 5. 
Street. London: A. H. Bullen. 1s. 


“For God's sake, reader, take them not for mine,” is the 
line of Byron’s with which Mr. Street introduces this little 
book of “views.” It is all very well; but it may be sus- 
pected that these same views, though they are not those 
which Mr. Street professes in his hours of calm, are really 
those which have dwelt in his mind at choleric seasons, 
such as come to most of us now and then. “ To-day,” said 
Thackeray, “my mood is dark. I scowl as I dip my pen 
in the inkstand.” ‘There may be a few persons, men who 
live in a morbid state of permanent exaltation of the spirit, 
who have never felt as this “ angry man” feels about (for 
instance) editors. “Isn’t it monstrous? ‘There is the 
public, or at any rate a portion of it, bored to death with 
its idiotic newspapers, simply dying for brilliant articles 
and causeries and columns of what not; here am I; and 
there, in between, are those stupid, malevolent, unscru- 
pulous, grinning fiends of editors.” ‘That is how one feels 
sometimes. It is how one ought to feel at intervals; an 
occasional outbreak of spleen is necessary to the moral 
system. But Mr. Street’s “ Angry Man” is splenetic all the 
time. He is quivering with fury. He is of that rare, but 
not unknown, type which adopts toward life an attitude 
of criticism so sweeping that it is ready to pronounce the 
most profound of all pessimists as big a fool as anyone else. 
His state of mind is aptly described by the American adjec- 
tive “pesky.” All human acts fall with him into two cate- 
gories ; they are either robberies or impostures. 

One chapter of the angry man’s impotent ravings must 
meet with the heartiest approval of a great number of 
observers. It is that in which he describes “the business 
man” as “the great fraud of the age.” He is so. He is 
more than that. He is the great fraud of human history. 
It may be doubted if any priesthood, however powerful and 
able and unscrupulous, ever had society hypnotised as the 
business man has it to-day. There are certainly fewer 
men of high ability of intellect, fewer men of high prac 
tical aptitude, in business than in any other way of life to 
which educated persons are put. Yet they rule; and the 
curious thing is that not only do they rule by force of the 
material circumstances of the hour, but by the reverend 
acquiescence of thousands of heads of families, who have 
themselves with the utmost deliberation destined their abler 
children to “ professional” life, and sent the duller into 
“business.” It is not only that such heads of families are 
sensible of the wealth and power of the business man; it 
is that they really believe he is worthy of it. His abilities 
are rated high; yet they are, one would think palpably, 
of the very lowest. How is this? : 

The angry man maintains that the man of business i: 
“incapable of following the simplest argument” : 


“ 


“* What I say is, A is B,’ quoth the man of business. 
You give reasons for believing that A is not B, simple 
reasons expressed so far as possible in words of one 
syllable. He looks at you with the same expression as that 
a dog would wear if you showed it a page of Hegel, and 
repeats: ‘What I say is, A is B.’ In some muddled, in- 
articulate way he probably believes that if he did not think 
A was B he would not be so rich. And on his emotional 


side you will find him the victim of the silliest sentimen- 
tality ; observe him at the theatre and when he reads.” 


If you suggest “taking him on his own ground,” you 
get no better results. The Angry Man is content to take 
him on it: 


“Have you ever left anything to the discretion of an 
agent? Or, if that be too severe a test, let us suppose you 
merely write your man of business a letter on some easy 
subject germane to his business, and use language intelli- 
gible to a baby. Your man of business puzzles over it for 
two or three days and then asks you to call on him. The 
aid of gesture, facial expression, and continued reiteration 
is necessary before the poor fellow can understand you.” 


This last addition to Mr. Street’s works is welcome ; 
for Mr. Street is a humorous writer, who clings to being 
humorous, in spite of all the temptations now held out to 
a successful writer to be portentously dull. His cynicism 
is his friend, so far as that goes, and our safeguard. 


E. C. 





FICTION. 


THe River. By Eden Phillpotts. London: Methuen. 6s. 


OLIVIA’s SUMMER. By Mary E. Mann. London: Methuen. 6s. 


Honry. By Helen Mathers. London: Methuen. 6s. 

THE CREDIT OF THE County. By W. E. Norris. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE BusH. By Henry Lawson. London: 


Methuen. 6s. 


THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 


By Richard Marsh. 
Methuen. 6s. 


London: 


I HAD not observed until I came to collect the half-dozen 
novels I had read for review during the last week that all 
of them came from the publishing house of Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. The attractive red covers in which that 
firm binds its works of fiction may have had something to 
do with the unconscious selection, but in any case that 
selection needs no apology, for the name of Methuen on 
the cover of a novel has come to be a sort of guarantee that 
there will be something good imside that cover, and none of 
the six whose titles stand at the head of this notice fall 
below a certain standard of excellence, while at least two 
of them are noteworthy. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s reputation has increased with 
each book he has written, and 7Z'he River is a really fine 
story, showing a keen insight into human nature, and a 
close acquaintance with the beautiful country which the 
author has made his own. The River, it need scarcely be 
said, is the Dart, and the book is full of pictures that will 
live in the memory. There is this to be said about Mr. 
Phillpotts’s word-painting, if the ugly expression must be 
used, that, although it is done with much technical skill 
and probably with considerable pains, the result is very 
different from those elaborately built-up passages in which 
the imitators of Stevenson strive to picture scenes whose 
beauties they do not deeply feel in words, whose beauty 
they feel too much. With Mr. Phillpotts, as with Thomas 
Hardy, the things seen are more than the manner of their 
description, but both of them have that skill of words 
which, with the receptive eye, makes the picture a thing of 
beauty and understanding, a true transcription of one of 
the many moods of Nature. The following passage on the 
beginning of a great storm on Dartmoor is worth quoting 
as an instance of Mr. Phillpotts’s method. It is only one 
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of many of the fine passages of description that the book 
contains : 

‘** But now the heat of the hour increased and grew sultry 
rather than refreshing; the air became heavy, the river 
ceased from its merriment and seemed to crawl and sulk. 
Before noon the business of that memorable day began in 
earnest, and a note of change and unrest stole upon the 
sense. Birds and beasts grew still; the honey-bees still 
stuck to work, but the face of the day changed, and the 
secret of the day began to utter itself darkly by signs and 
whisperings, by strange eddies of dust upon lonely roads, 
by the calling of the river and the frowning of the tors. A 
theatre of some tremendous aerial drama was building in 
heaven; great movements developed slowly; the sickly 
sun, swallowed up in colourless vapour, buried his head 
and shone no more; yet a lurid and murky light wrapped 
the earth, while the air was alive with sinister hues, 
scrawled and splashed like molten copper upon the clouds. 
Dart, suddenly turned to a watchful, sentient’ creature, 
knew and felt even to her springs the promise of the sky. 
Animate Nature forsook all joy at lite and cringed and 
cowered; but the fearless earth spread her bosom thirstily. 
Low clouds, like gorged dragons, panted forward with the 
hot wind; and then, from the contrary direction a black 
ridge suddenly heaved above the horizon and its peaks and 
pinnacles tottered and tumbled as it came. In folds of 
sooty purple, rimmed with light, the storm rolled up 
majestically, and all living things watched and feared. 
Small birds twittered as at sunset; beasts galloped and 
herded in corners; a party of ducks, that had waddled 
hither, stood in a row with their heads strangely lifted up 
and their little eyes fixed staring on the sky, as though they 
saw more than man might. The clouds now broke along 
the great black wali and streamed out in fuloons whips, or 
rolled in blurred masses apart like shells bursting. Infinite 
silence marked this phase of the unfolding spectacle. The 
dead leaf dropped still; not an insect’s wing buzzed; no 
sheep bleated, nor pony whinnied to its companion; only 
the muffled breath of Dart sobbed on the thick air as 
though she ran over wool instead of granite.” 


Mr. Phillpotts’s characters are all racy of the soil. His 
hero is a farmer’s warrener, whose mind in his lonely life 
had become filled with the strength of nature and fed by 
the truths of his simple religion. Nicholas Edgecombe 
stands out from the picture, a man strong of limb and 
strong of character. He is shown to us first of all in the 
simplicity of his uneventful, unshadowed life, God-fearing, 
self-reliant and content with his humble lot, and we can 
fellow the development of his character under the influence 
cf a happy love, then of a cruel and a stunning blow, and 
finally of a great temptation. Hardly less successful is the 
study of the passionate, selfish, and self-deceiving rascal, 
Timothy Oldrieve, the young farmer, half peasant, half 
gentleman, who robs Edgecombe of his bride, and hates 
him ever afterwards. And the lesser characters of the 
book are all excellent, drawn with great skill and abun- 
dant humour. The girl, Hannah, is hardly so successful, 
or, at any rate, hardly so clearly presented. It is difficult to 
imagine her acting in the way she does in the crisis of her 
life, and the influences which made her treat Edgecombe 
so cruelly are not made plain enough. But the story, on 
the whole, is written with such a grasp and with such under- 
standing that it would be difficult to praise it too highly. 
It is a book to read and to keep, and to read again. Mr. 
Phillpotts has never done anything better, and he has done 
some things surprisingly well. 


Miss Mary E. Mann’s Olivia's Summer is a slighter 
work, both in conception and treatment, than that of Mr. 
Phillpotts’s, but it also is a book to be grateful for in these 
arid times. _It tells of a village boy who grows up with a 
kind of adoration for a woman ten years his senior and far 
above him in station. Circumstances enable him to marry 
her when he is over thirty and she over forty. There is a 
short but supremely happy time for both of them, and then, 
just as the little worrying details which might well destroy 
the deep and genuine happiness of a couple so ill-assorted 
in the eyes of the world begin to declare themselves, 
Olivia’s summer of love is brought to a sudden end by her 
death. It is a pathetic story. The character of the proud 
and outwardly cold woman with her great capacity for love 


is wonderfully well drawn, and the bringing about of the 
world-startling episode of the marriage of the aristocratic 
rectors daughter to the illegitimate son of the village shop- 
keeper. is skilfully handled. Something of the same theme 
was dealt with in Miss Mann’s former book, 7’he Mating of 
a Dove, but Olivia’s Summer is written with a surer hand, 
and its simplicity and unexaggerated pathos are admirable. 


Honey, by Helen Mathers, is a very clever study of a 
girl of fine character and great charm under the influence 
of an unscrupulous rascal. However doubtful it may be, 
whether such an underbred obvious rogue as Lawrence 
Holford would impose in real life upon anyone at all, the 
author is skilful enough to lessen if not to remove entirely 
the improbability by her masterly handling of the situa- 
tion. One is struck with admiration at the way in which 
the drama is played out, and the struggle between love and 
growing understanding of the character of her lover which 
takes place in her soul. The events on which the story 
turns are not well chosen, and there is much that is ex- 
tremely unpleasant in the book, but, in spite of its faults, 
the story of Honey is a brilliant piece of work, which will 
more than sustain the reputation of the author of Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye. 


Mr. W. E. Norris turns out his pleasant, easy-going 
stories with the regularity of clockwork. There was a 
time, some years ago, when much was reasonably expected 
of him, but he has long since ceased to be ambitious, and 
is content to ring the changes on a few well-worn themes, 
and to employ the same well-bred and rather dull people 
to act his small dramas for him. There is a bishop in 
The Credit of the County, who is a well-drawn character, 
but we have met him dozens of times before without his 
gaiters. Lady Mount-Sorrel also is a_ cleverly-drawn 
character, but she has done duty so many times that one 
can aimost tell exactly what she is going to say next. Of 
course, the story is well written. Mr. Norris always writes 
well, but his characters are getting to talk with such 
balance of sentences and such invariable reasonableness 
that the result is apt to be a trifle monotonous. How would 
a father who had just rescued his two small children from 
drowning be likely to make “the gratifying announcement 
that nobody was to be punished this time” to his baby 
daughter? This is how it is done by Denis Vale. 


“Tf that young villain had been a year or two older I 
should have had to whip him; as it is, the ends of justice 
may be looked upon as having been met by his ducking and 
his fright.” 


In this eminently sensible spirit all crises, great and 
small, are treated in Mr. Norris’s stories. Still,-his books 
deal with polite life in a polite way, and there is a good 
deal of quiet humour and observation in them. It is rather 
hard that the artist chosen to illustrate Mr. Norris, of all 
writers, should have filled his aristocratic country side with 
gentlemen in tall hats and frock coats. 


Mr. Henry Lawson’s Children of the Bush is valuable 
as giving a genuine picture of that part of the population of 
Australia which is its most characteristic product. Some 
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of the stories of which the book is composed give some 
amount of reason to the name that has been bestowed on 
him of “The Australian Bret Harte,” and his rough, strong 
verses contain a good deal that is worth reading. The 
moral of the book may be gathered from a stanza of the 
poem, “ The Men Who Made Australia,” which was written 
“on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s visit to Aus- 
tralia”: 
“ Ay, the cities claim the triumphs of a land they do not know, 
But all empty is the day they celebrate! 
lor the men who made Australia federated long ago, 
And the men to rule Australia—they can wait. 


Though the bed may be the rough bunk or the gum leaves on 
the sand, 


And the roof for half the year may be the sky— 
There are men amongst the Bushmen who were born to save 
the land! 


And they'll take their places sternly by-and-by.” 


The Twickenham Peerage is a capital story of a mystery 
and its solution. There is no murder, and there is no 
detective, either professional or amateur, which is some- 
thing to be thankful for. But the mystery, which is an 
altogether impossible one, is cleverly worked out, and Mr. 
Richard Marsh may be congratulated on having written a 
really exciting story. 





Mr. A. Neil Lyons does not appear to be a practised 
hand at telling a story. At any rate, in his Hockey, a 
Cockney Burlesque (London: Fisher Unwin, 2s.), he gets 
to work so clumsily that it is some time before we appre- 
ciate what he is telling us. When we do, however, we 
soon forgive the puzzling exordium. It is with great 
humour, vivacity, and broad-minded sympathy that he 
describes the early life and adventures of the little cockney 
girl who ran successfully and single-handed “ Walker’s 
Great Emporium” in Joy-street, hard by the Edgware- 
road. As a description of one of the aspects of London life, 
and as a realisation of certain types of cockneys, this little 
book seems to us to stand unapproached by anything since 
the time of Dickens ; and Dickens himself would not have 
been ashamed of such portraits as Miss Josephine Walker, 
Mr. Binning, and Mr. William Walker, “ Irrevocable Grand 
President of the United Covenant of Free Debaters.” 
There is, too, in the work some good half-humorous and 
half-sententious criticism of the life described—such as 
this of the popular music-halls and their managers : 

“ Secure in the blind adherence of their million slaves, he 

(Mr. Tamper, of Tamper’s Theatre of Varieties) and his 

kidney seem hopelessly inextinguishable. It is the vile 

atmosphere of their own making which safeguards these 
men. ‘I give my audiences what they want,’ is a strong 
retort. And so the audiences get, not what they want, 
but what they have been taught to expect. And that is— 

a direct and never-ending instigation to brutality and vice 

and crime.” 

For its humour, Mr. Neil Lyons’s little book is quite 
worthy to appear in a series which contained Barry Pain’s 
De Omnibus, and as a faithful picture of slum life it un- 
doubtedly equals in importance the successful No. 5 
John Street. 

The impossible tale, with its unhistorical setting, that 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy tells in Jf Z Were King 
(London: Heinemann, 6s.), appears even more fantas- 
tically melodramatic when read in leisure in the form of 
a novel than it did when the reality of the stage made it 
two-thirds true. Yet we cannot help thinking that, on the 
whole, it is better as a novel than as a play. Here we 
seem to have it for what it is—a dream that Villon might 
have dreamed in a particularly sentimental mood come 
true, and told in a lively, jingling key that entertains and 
holds the reader. It is this quality of a dream in the 
book that saves the happy ending from being a sentimental 
fallacy. If it be only a dream it must, by the nature of 
things, grow wilder and wilder, and less and less real. 
We are only surprised that Louis XI. should have been 
left on the throne, but, on the whole, it probably ended the 
book better to turn him into a benevolent uncle. It was 
certainly a dream worth dreaming, and, rarer still, it was 
a dream worth telling. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co, 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 


BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 





Education thoroughly 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 
Aim.—To train the Child for Life by an all round development of mind 

and body. 
Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
The School has removed to New Premises, Hill Park, Westerham. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal 
Miss CLARK. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse iust opened. Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 
LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








THE 


Entrance Scholarships Examinations on December 9 and 10. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Head Master. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND & JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS 
Principal—O.iver McEwan. 

‘The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lioyd’s News. 
Address—22, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W 


OOK BARGAINS. — Ready in a few days.  H. 
GLAISHER’S ANNUAL COMPLETE CATALOGUE of 
REMAINDERS, in all_ branches of Literature, greatly reduced in price, 


and in spotless condition. Post free—H. J. Glaisher, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 


Publishers’ 








OOKS WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith’s 
Poems, 1851 ; Hissey's Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 

1826 ; Jesse’s Richard III, 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 

1854: Gamonia, 1837; Paler’'s Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Glaciers, 
3 vols., 1859-62; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
rst edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants. 
Catalogues Free—-HOLLAND BOOK CO., 35, John Bright St., Birmingham. 





AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Aazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, jos. each offered. 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 

In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman's Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. 9 ; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson’s Old 
Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard IIL, 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


] ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED AND WANTED.—Please state 
Wants. Catalogues free. Specially wanted: All books by Borrow, 
Lecky, Freeman, Hardy, Pardoe, Swinburne, Wilde, Jesse, Stephen 
Phillips, Hissey, Burton, Rawlinson, Gardiner, Freer, Pater, Morris, &c. 
Sporting and Alpine Books. Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Alken, Beardsley, 
&c. Entire Libraries and smaller Collections purchased tor cash.—HECTOR'S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


1826 ; Valpy's 


~ LIBERAL RELIGIOUS READING-—FREE. 


Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG — Principles and Ideals of Unitarians. 
Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE—God and Natural Law. 
Dr. BROOKE HERFORD-—Christianity as Christ Preached It. 


Other Pamphlets sent and Books on loan. 


Apply—Mrs. SQUIRRELL, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE Money market is still in a rather anomalous 
condition. Discount rates in London are higher 
than in Berlin and Paris, and yet the Continental 
exchanges move continually against us, and the French 
demand for gold is keen enough—so say the bullion 
brokers —-to threaten the Bank of England’s store 
before long. Why Paris, which appears to be glutted 
with gold, should want to take London’s at the present 
moment is a mystery which has not yet been solved 
satisfactorily. Some people say it is because that 
Paris is nervous about the strike movement in France, 
but this will hardly do for a reason, because as a rule 
when there is anything like political or semi-political 
nervousness in France, money comes across the Channel 
for investment in British securities, and the exchange 
goes in London’s favour. Another theory is that Paris 
is not renewing certain American finance bills as they 
mature, and that money is consequently going from 
London to meet these bills as they fall due. This also 
seems to me an unlikely solution, for I fancy that 
American finance houses in London have no spare 
cash here to send abroad, as they want all their avail- 
able funds to support the enormous account in 
American shares which is at present carried in Capel 
Court. British money-lenders have lately shown a 
marked tendency to withdraw funds from the American 
market and leave it to native support. 

I should venture to suggest that the present 
adverse movement in the foreign exchanges is one of 
the many unpleasant little reminders that are in store 
for us of the war that is over. After all we must not 
forget that we financed the war largely with the help of 
foreign money, and now that foreigners prefer to use 
their money at home they are taking it back. The 
process is a little embarrassing for us, but like so many 
other things connected with the war it is ‘‘ inevitable,” 
and we have got to put up with it. Certainly we are 
not in a position to regard a foreign drain with 
anything like equanimity. The Bank’s reserve is 
already quite low enough, and the autumnal 
movement of sovereigns to Scotland is only just 
beginning. The Bank continually announces ship- 
ments to South America and Egypt, and our sources 
of supply are practically cut off, for very little is 
coming at present from South Africa ; and whatever does 
come is immediately bought by French, Austrian, or 
American purchasers ; while the Australian sovereigns 
which used to arrive so regularly are now diverted to 
San Francisco ; a parcel of them also went to Japan 
one day this week—rather an _ interesting new 
departure. Japan, moreover, is a small buyer of bar 
gold in London, so that altogether it is rather doubtful 
whether our present 4 per cent. Bank rate will suffice to 
protect our gold reserves between now and Christmas. 
In the meantime the ‘‘easy money” created by the 
Bank’s large discounting in September is beginning to 
work off. The instalment due on the late Consuls 
issue was paid very easily last week, but the Treasury 
used the money, not for outside disbursements, but for 
the repayment of deficiency advances from the Bank, 
and credit is now not quite?so plentiful as it was. 





The rumours current last week with regard to the 
early issue of a Transvaal loan have received a sort of 
more or less semi-official confirmation. It is now stated 
that one of the early events of the new Parliamentary 
session will be an application by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for powers to bring out a Transvaal loan for 
thirty or thirty-five millions with a British guarantee. 
The market shivered just a little on the announcement, 
but put a bold face on it, and quoted the new loan, 
at 3 premium. Rumour says that it will be a 3 per 
cent. issue at 98, and rumour is probably not far out 


I suppose it will go all right, but if anything like thirty 
millions is offered at once it will take some swallowing. 
The market in investment securities is decidedly over- 
weighted at present, and everyone knows that there 
are plenty of other issues to follow later on. Colonial 
loans are decidedly out of favour in these days, investors 
being, apparently, not quite so certain as they were 
that because a security is labelled a ‘‘ trustee stock” by 
Act of Parliament it therefore becomes ipso facto per- 
fectly trustworthy. By the way, it seems that in at 
least three of the Australian colonies a ‘‘ secession 
movement ”’ is already gathering force. Itis, perhaps, 
a little early after the consummation of Federation, with 
all that flourish of trumpets, for the federators to 
discover that it was not a panacea for all colonial ills. 
If Australia does not look out we shall have to send 
‘Lord Milner out there to give it the fruits of his South 
African experiences. ms 

Markets were in a great hurry to jump to the con- 
clusion that the American coal strike is over, though 
the telegrams do not yet, perhaps, quite warrant that 
desirable conclusion. However, work will shortly be 
resumed, and that is in itselfa tremendous argument in 
favour of a satisfactory termination of the struggle. The 
news made everything better, for the strike was already 
affecting many securities other than American. Home 
railway shareholders, for instance, were beginning to 
feel uncomfortable with regard to exports of British 
coal and a consequent rise in the price of fuel, and it 
is hardly too much to say that the continuance of the 
strike would have made the winter outlook for Eng- 
land very serious to everyone except colliery owners. 
As itis the Board of Trade’s monthly memorandum on 
the state of the skilled labour market shows a distinct 
increase during September in the number of the un- 
employed. As for the American market, the end of the 
strike removes only one cause of depression, and that 
not the chief one, and if it is followed by any revival of the 
boom we shall very soon see the monetary position become 
acute again. Business in Kaffirs has been almost at a 
standstill. It is expected that Mr. Chamberlain will 
shortly make a definite statement with regard to 
Transvaal taxation, and in the meantime investment 
and speculation are both checked in this department, 
though Paris occasionally buys a few shares. Accounts 
from South Africa are unanimous with regard to the 
distress and misery rife in that war-stricken country, 
and most of them are pretty plain-spokem concerning 
the futilities and fatuities performed by the Govern- 
ment that has succeeded the much-abused Kruger 
régime. Sole 

As for prospectuses, we have had a good big issue 
by the Bristol Corporation—£640,000 Three per Cent. 
stock at 94, which will take some placing now that 
everyone is expecting a loan guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. Also, there was a little company formed to pur- 
chase a patent for an incandescent gas-lamp—the ‘‘ New 
Inverted Incandescent Gas Lamp Company, Limited,” it 
is called, and its capital is £125,000. Janus. 


ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE. 


{Incorporated A.D. 1720.] 
Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, S.W. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY & EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


Granted on favourable terms. 





Apply for full Prospectus to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 
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IVORY COAST GOLDFIELDS. 


THE second ordinary general meeting of the above company 
was held on October 15, Mr. M. F. Armstrong, the chairman, 
pesiding. 

The Chairman said the debit side of the balance-sheet 
showed the issued capital to be £276,187. Of this amount 
101,187 shares were issued as fully paid,and the balance, £175,000, 
represented the working capital, leaving a further 73,813 shares in 
reserve to issue for additional working capital when required. 
Therefore this showed a very satisfactory state of affairs. As far 
as we have gone down the reef has held persistently good. It has 
carried gold of exceedingly good value, going up to 5 oz. and 
6 oz. if we have propositions of this character it will be no 
exaggeration for us to say that the Ivory Coast should and will 
rival the Rand, but in order to take advantage of the properties 
if they turn out what we believe them to be, it is necessary that 
we should have the funds, and that is why I have drawn your 
special attention to the fact that this company has abundant 
capital to test and develop them. 

You have this additional advantage, as shareholders in the 
Ivory Coast Goldfields, in having ample liquid funds, that if 
by any chance we found we were disappointed in our idea of a 
Céte d’Or, you have the ready cash in your pocket with which 
to go to some other —— and exploit there. Therefor 
shareholders in Ivory Coast Goldfields have the advantage of 
knowing they have plenty of money behind them, which, if it can- 
not be used in one place, can in another. (Applause.) Under the 
heading of assets and expenditure you will note the item of 
rights and concessions— £ 34,10g—which is the actual cost of the 
Bondonneau claim, the Daudy, the Palatzo claims, and the 
Rubber Concessions, less £2,000 received from the Biano 
Company. Ofthis sum of £34,109, £28,000 was paid in fully- 
paid up shares of your company. Our investments at 
cost consist of shares in the Société Miniere, the Ivory Coast 
Mining Corporation, the Ivory Coast Trading Company, and 
£2,000 in Consols. In addition, but not included in this item, 
and not valued in the balance-sheet at all, we hold 45,000 fully- 
paid shares in the Ivory Coast Mining Corporation, Limited, 
which I see are now quoted at 8—j premium. Sundry debtors, 
London, stand at £18.317; but of this amount £5,000 has 
been paid since the date of the balance-sheet, and a large 
proportion of the balance is due from the Ivory Coast Min- 
ing Corporation for work done on their property and plant 
supplied to them. I would like to point out that the balance- 
sheet shows that the whole of the company’s capital is repre- 
sented by assets, with the exception of the sum of £5,612, and 
against that you hold 45,000 fully-paid shares in the Ivory Coast 

ining Corporation, Limited. (Applause.) With regard to the 
expenditure on the Coast, this amounts to only £2,909 for six 
months’ work in a most difficult country. 

A hearty vote of thanks being passed to the chairman and 
directors, the proceedings terminated. 





CALL OPTIONS—ADVANTACES EXPLAINED. 


Options offer considerable advantages to those who wish to operate 
prudently and successfully in Stock and Mining Shares. They avoid 
the payment of fortnightly differences and also commissions. 
Derarcep PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION. 

LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 
GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 

Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


pry por ay ss Telegrams and Cablegrams : 
222 & 227, London Wall. ** Plenarily, London.” 





NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE Epitor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to ‘* THE MANAGER.” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such sately, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly ............ eh | ke Z1 10 o 
Half-yearly ...... © 14 0 Half-yearly...... 015 oO 
Quarterly ..... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... o 7 6 


Cheques should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Pubdlish. 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “ Londo: City and Midland Bank.” 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. VI. of THe SPEAKER 

(new series) will shortly be ready, and can then 

be obtained gratis on application to THE SPEAKER 

Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth 

covers for Binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post 
free, 1s. 3d. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by 
Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 
*,* Also 80 Sets with Duplicate Plates on India Paper, £10 \os. 


net; and 30 Sets with Triplicate Plates on Japanese and on India 
paper, £21 net, all sold. [Next week. 





THROUGH the HEART of PATAGONIA. 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of “ Where Black Rules White— 
Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. 
Miivais, and a large number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., 
£1 1s. net. | Next week. 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White from Original Sketches by the Authoress, 1 vol., ros. net. 
[Next week. 


DOWN the ORINOCO in a CANOE. 


By SIGNOR PEREZ TRIANA. 


With an Introduction by R. B. CunntnGHAMe GRAHAM, anda Map. 1 vol., 6s 


JEANNE D’ARG, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of 
France. Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as 
attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents. 

Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol., 15s. net; postage sd. 
The 7imes.—“ Mr. Douglas Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in her 


true colours. Whoever wishes to understand the Maid will find this book his 
most satisfactory resource.” 


DANTE AND HIS TIME. 
By Dr. KARL FEDERN. 
With an Introduction by Professor A. J. Burter. With Illustrations, 1 vol., 6s 
The Academy —“ It supplies a want in English studies of Dante, namely, a 


synopsis, not only of Dante's life according to the latest criticisms, but of his 
whole milien.” 


MUTUAL AID: A FACTOR OF 
EVOLUTION. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
*,* Just as Huxley and Spencer believed that consideration of the natural 
world invariably leads to the sternest individualism, so Kropotkin shows that 


there is at least an equal argument to be drawn in favour of Socialism, or even 
Communism. 


NEXT TO THE GROUND: 
Chronicles of a Countryside. 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


1 vol., 6s. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER'S NEW BOOK. 
DONOVAN PASHA, 
And Some Peonle of Egynt. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Powerful, vigorous, and invigorating 
full of life, and the characters are rich in variety and suggestion 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 


By VIOLET JACOB. [Second Impression 
The Sfectator.—‘‘ The emergence of a book so tresh, so original, and so 
wholesome as ‘ The Sheepstealers’ is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially 
recommend Miss Jacob's powerful and engrossing romance. er style is 
excellent—lucid, natural, unaffected. 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


By FLORENCE POPHAM. [Next Week, 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of “ The Land of Cockayne.’ 


IF | WERE KING. 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. [Second Jmfression, 
*.* This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James's Theatre. 
The 7imes.—* A novel of exceptional distinction ; the scenes are fresh and 
vivid; the movement quick and natural.” 


THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. By the 
DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. With a Frontispiece by Wacrer Crane 
The Pall Mail Gasette.—* Fresh and original in conception, and full of 
dramatic incident ; they are still more remarkable for their freshness as studies 


of character. 
FOR HER SEX. 
Pages from the Diary of a Young Girl. 


The book is 


Cloth, 2s. 
Mr. Heinemann's TIilustrated Autumn Announcement List 
Post ree. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
Chatterton (E. Keble, B.A.), T. Sidney Cooper, his Life and Art, 1s. net. Art 
Record Press. 
Norgate (Kate), John Lackland, with Maps, 8s. 6d, net. Macmillan. 
Dover Charters and other Documents in the Possession of the Corporation of 
Dover, Transcribed and Translated by the Rev. S. P. H. Slatham, B.A., 
14s. net. J. M. Dent. 


VERSE. 

Williams (Marshall Bruce), The House Building, and other Poems, 3s. 6d. net. 
Brimley Johnson. 

Godley (A. D.), Second Strings, as. 6d. Methuen. 

Bridges (Robert), Poetical Works, Vol. V., 6s. Smith Elder. 

Lilian Street (Heartsease), Song and Story, 3s. net, David Nutt. 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 
To Suen of Work: Four Lectures on Christian Ethics by W. Cunningham, 
-» 2S. net. 

Varley (Henry, B.A., Lond.), Scientia Christi: a Short Study of the Sources of 

our Knowledge of Jesus Christ, 2s.6d. Eliot Stock. 


Macdonnell (Anne), Sons of Francis, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Eight™ 


Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 

Waller (A. R.) (Edited by), Fuller's Thoughts, “ Religious Life” Series, 3s. 6d. 
net. Grant Richards. 

David the King: a Historical Inquiry by Marcel Dieulafoy, Translated from 
the French by Lucy Holz, 7s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin. 

The Later Pauline Epistles, Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
Edited by the Lord Bishop of Durham ; An Introduction to the Study of the 
rn — by the Lord Bishop of Ripon, 1s. each net. “ Temple Bible,” 

. M. Dent. . 

Watson (John, D.D.), The Life of the Master, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Anderson (Sir Robert, K.C.B., LL.D.), The Bible and Modern Criticism. With 
a Preface by the Right Rev. Handly C. G. Moule, D.D. (Lord Bishop of 
Durham), 7s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

McCabe (Joseph), Saint Augustine and his Age, 6s. net. “Duckworth. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


Cesaresco (Countess Evelyn Martinengo), Lombard Studies. 16s. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Holbrook (Richard Thayer, Ph.D.), Dante and the Animal Kingdom, 8s. 6d net. 
Macmillan. 


Mhesterton (G. K.), Twelve Types, 3s. 6d. net. 

Maclaren (Shaw, edited by), Res Relictae, being the remains of the late John 
Cunningham, 3s. 6d, net. George Allen. 

Alliston (Norman), Unpopular Papers, 3s. 6d. George Allen. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
** Personal Idealism.” Philosophical Essays, by Eight Members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 10s. net. Macmillan, 
Sidgwick (Henry), Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and J. Martineau, 8s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 
Kropotkin (P.), Mutual Aid: a Factor of Evolution, 7s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 

Peters (Dr. Carl), The Eldorado of the Ancients, with 2 Maps and 97 IIlustrations 
from Original Drawings by Tennyson Cole, 21s. net. C. Arthur Pearson. 
Benson (C. E.), Crag and Hound in Lakeland, 7s. 6d. net. Hurst and 

Blackett. 
Triana (S. Perez), Down the Orinoco in a Canoe, with an Introduction by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. Heinemann. 


GIFT AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Young George: His Life, Told and Drawn by Edith Farmiloe. Heinemann. 

Norse Stories, Retold from the Eddar by Hamilton Wright Mabie, with Iilus- 
trations in Colour and Decorations by George Wright, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Merry Mr. Punch, Illustrated in Colours by Gertrude M. Bradley, with Text by 
Hamish Hendry, “ Larger Dumphy Books for Children,” 2s. 6d. Grant 
Richards. 

The Adventures of Uncle Lubin, Told and Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson, 
6s. Grant Richards. 

The True Annals of Fairyland: The Reign of King Oberon, Edited by Walter 
Jerrold, Illustrated by Charles Robinson, 4s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 

Nisbit (E.), Five Children and It,6s. Fisher Unwin. 

Dolly's Society Book, Set out in Pictures by Frank Hart, 3s. 6d. 
Richards. 

Jacberns (Raymond), The New Pupil : a School Story, 4s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Stevens (Thomas), Babes of the Empire: an Alphabet for Young England, Pic- 
tures by A. H. Collins. 

Emanuel (Walter), A Dog Day, Pictured by Cecil Aldin. Heinemann. 

Farrow (C. E.), An A.B.C. ot Every-Day People, Good Bad, and Indifferent, 
38. 6d. Dean and Son. 


Arthur L. Humphreys. 


Heinemann. 


Grant 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Unspeakable Crosland: being a Scot's Reply to ‘‘ The Unspeakable Scot,” 
1s. . Treherne. 

Watson (E. H. Lacon), Hints to Young Authors, No. 2 of the “ Leicester-square 
Library,” 2s. 6d. Grant Richards 

“This is My Birthday,” Compiled with Apposite Quotations by Anita Bartle, 
with an Introduction by Israel Zangwill, 5s. Grant Richards. 

School Board for London: Code of Instructions for the Guidance of School 
Keepers, 1902, 6d.; Report of the Works Committee for the Year ended at 
Lady-Day, 1902, 6d. _P.S. King and Son. 

Bolen (George L.), The Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff, with Chap- 
ters on the Railroad Problem and Municipal Monopolies, 6s. 6d. net. Mac- 
millan. 

Faraday (Winifred, M.A.), The Edda: 11, The Heroic Mythology of the North, 

.net. David Nutt. . 

The Living Rulers of Mankind, by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., Vol. II., with 240 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. George Alien. 

Ferrero (Guglielmo), Militarism, 12s. _Ward, Lock. 

For Her Sex. Extracts from a Girl's D ary, 2s. Heinemann. 

Ditchfield (Ph., M.A., F.S.A.), The Cathedrals of Great Britain: their History 
and Architecture, 7s, 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Rowntree (B. Seebohm), Poverty: a Study of Town Life. 
2s, 6d., net. Macmillan. 

Austen (Jane), Pride and Prejudice, 2s. 6d. net. Brimley Johnson. 

Austen (Jane), Northanger Abbey, 2s. 6d. net. Brimley Johnson. 

Carlyle (Thomas), The French Revolution: a History, in three parts. I. The 

astille. II. The Constitution. III. The Guillotine. A new edition, with an 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by C. R. L. Fletcher, M.A. 3 vols., 18s. 
Methuen. 

Fairy Tales, from Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by E. Lucas, with 
12 Illustrations by T. H., C. and W. H. Robinson, 1s. 6d. net’ J. M. Dent. 

Wheatley (H. B., F.S.A.), “* How to Form a Library.” Popular Edition, 1s. 6d. 
net. Eliot Stock. 


Fourth edition, 


Doyle (Arthur Conan), The Great Boer War. 
10s. 6d, Smith Elder, 


With maps. Complete Edition, 





Warington R. M.A., F.R.S.), The Chemistry of the Farm, Fifteenth Edition 
2s. 6d. Vinton and Co, 

Goldsmith (Oliver), The Vicar of Wakefield, with a Preface by Austin Dobson, 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 2s. net. Macmillan. 

Clowes (Sir William Laird), Four Modern Naval Campaigns, Historical, Strate- 

_ gical, and Tactical, with Maps and Plans, cloth, 1s. 1d. Unit Library. 

Dialogus de Scaccario, Edited by A. Hughes, C. G. Crump, and C. Johnson, 
_t2s, 6d. net. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 

University Sketches, by John Henry, Cardinal Newman, with an Introduction by 
George Sampson, ts. 6d, Walter Scott Publishing Company. 


FICTION, 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), Edited by, The Lightning Conductor : the 
Strange Adventures of a Motor-Car, 6s. Methuen. 
*Q.,” The White Wolf and other Fireside Tales, 6s. Methuen. 
Bagot (Richard), Donna Diana, 6s. Ed. Arnold. 
Eddy (Charles), Winifred and the Stockbroker, 3s. 6d. Ed. Arnold. 
Francis, M. E. (Mrs. Frances Blundell), The Manor Farm, 6s, Longmans, 
reen. 
Jepson (Edgar), The Sentimental Warrior, 6s. Grant Richards. 
wae (C. J. Cutcliffe), Thompson's Progress, 6s. Grant Richards, 
est (Constance), Aspirations: a Story of To-day, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 
Hoyt (Eleanor), The Misdemeanours of Nancy, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 
Van Keden (Frederic), The Deeps of Deliverance, Translated from the Dutch by 
Margaret Robinson, 6s. Fisher Unwin. 
Alden (W. L.), Drewitt’s Dream, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Marnan (Basil), The Resident Magistrate, 6s. Hurst and Blackett. : 
Aldrich a Bailey), A Sea Turn and Other Matters. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 
Patria Lux, by the Duke and Duchess of Touraine and Douglas, 12s. 6d. net. 
_ Grant Richards, 
Serao (Matilde), The Conquest of Rome, 6s. Heinemann. 
Bullen (Frank T.), A Whaleman's Wife, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Py (H. Gaston), A Woman and a Creed, 6s. W. Blackwood. 
Le Feuvre (Amy), A Daughter ot the Sea, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Graham (R. B. Cunninghame), Success, ** Greenback Library,’ 1s. 6d. net. 
Duckworth. 
MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS. 


County Monthly, 4d. Eliot Stock. 

Era, Uctober. Philadelphia : Henry T. Coates. 

Forum, October-December. New York: Forum Publishing Company. 
Monist, October, 2s. 6d. Kegan Paul. 

Rivista Moderna. Roma, 





NOW READY. 


VOLUME IL. price 10/6 net, 
OF THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPADIA 


Of English Citerature. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
A HISTORY CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL OF AUTHORS If THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TILL THE PRESENT DAY, 
WITH SPECIMENS OF THEIR WRITINGS. 
Some of the more prominent articles in Volume IL. : 
The Eighteenth Century. By Allan Ramsay. _ By William 
Austin Dobson. Wallace. 
Swift. By George Saintsbury. Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 
Pope. By George Saintsbury. Sterge. By George Saintsbury, 
Addison. By George Gregory Goiagmith. By Austin Dobson. 





Smith. 
Steele. By Robert Aitken. Blake. By James Douglas. 
Richardson. ByAustinDobson. Fergusson. By William 
Scottish Vernacular Revival. Wallace. 

By David Patrick. Burns. By William Wallace. 


The short essays on the Revolutionary Period and the Age of Queen 
Anne are by Mr. Robert Aitken. Cuarrerton and Crappe are two of the 
numerous articles by the late Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, and James Bos- 
WELL is by the Rev. Thomas Davidson. The Biographical part of Pore is 
the original article by Dr. Carruthers, revised by essor Saintsbury, who 
has rewritten the critical portion. The Editor is indebted to Mr. Austin 
Dobson for revising GAy and Prior, to Dr. Robertson Nicoll for revising 
ae ee and Jane Austen, and to Mr. Alexander Anderson for re- 
vising THomas CamMpBeLt and Lavy Narrne. Over a hundred English 
authors are dealt with in this volume who were not named in the old edition ; 
and about as many are illustrated by extracts who in the former edition were 
passed over with little more than a mere mention. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd,, 47, Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 
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THE PRIEST’S POCKET BIBLE 
Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the BIBLE 
with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER- BOOK, and COMPLETE 

EDITION of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN, ‘ 
“It is printed on tough India paper of extreme thinness, and is wonderfully 

clear.” — The Guardian. + 

(Size, 4% by 3 by r% inches. Weight, 7% ounces.) 2 
Turkey Morocco limp, ak and gold edges, 12s. Levant Morocco, yapp, kid- 
lined, silk sewn, 18s. 6d. ; ditto, best, 22s. 6d., postage free. Cash discount, 3d. in 1s. 
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